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The heavens once rested on the earth 


So runs the 


ancient Hawaiian legend. Maui, the demigod, lifted 


= we them up, but they had lain there so long that the leaves 
where Maui lifted fhe heavens- of the trees and plants were pressed flat and have been 


SO ever since. 


HE folklore of Hawaii is colorful, quaint and fascinating. 

For here Nature has dealt with a lavish hand. Here she 
breathes her kindliest and paints with her most vivid colors. 
Flaming tropic flowers, the soft coolness of the trade winds, a 
sky so blue . . and against this perfect background are set 
luxurious hotels that face.the sea, beautiful homes and gardens. 
And Hawaii is so close. Every Wednesday new adventurers 
set out on luxurious Matson liners from San Francisco to dis- 
cover for themselves the wonders of the “Happy Isles.” Twelve 
to fourteen wonderful days at sea on a spacious, comfortable 
ship—eight days of unique pleasure ashore. Every possible 
thing done for you to make your days delightful. This is the 
all-expense tour, about $270. The coupon will bring you addi- 
tional information. 


The new Matson Liner Matoto (Flying Fish) The new Royat Hawanan Hori 
will bring Hawaii a whole day closer than ever in Honolulu stands in a coco palm 
before. 582 feet long, more private baths than grove once the playground of kings. 
any other ship afloat, a speed of 25 miles Twenty acres of gardens, golf, tennis, 
an hour—are some of her many features. swimming and surf riding. Opening 
Maiden trip in June, 1927, from San Francisco. February 1, 1927. 


fter Hawaii, see the South 
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Australia! Oceanic liners (same 
service and standards as the Matson 
fleet) leave San Francisco and Hono- 

lu every 21 days for Pago-Pag 
(American Samoa), *iji) and 
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h. ; Matson NavicaATion Company, 218 Market St., San Francisco 
ere Please send literature on a trip to Hawaii . . . . . Checkhere O 
Here is 4c in stamps to cover mailing literature 
especially prepared for use in schools. . . . « Checkhere O 
Name... 
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One shade for all 
complexions 


A charming rouge. It enhances beauty. You 
can get PuM-Kin RouGe at all Ow drug 
stores and agencies for Ow. products; and 


at nearly all good drug and department stores; 
or by prepaid mail for 75. 
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“Why Any Private School?” 


By J. W. Wittiams, Headmaster, Tamalpais School 


RECENTLY heard a successful business man ask the question: “ 


Why should we have private 


schools at all? Why shouldn’t all children go to the public schools? Aren’t they good enough?” 


The question so definitely put by this friend of our great public school system has been asked by 


hundreds of other thoughtful men and women, and it deserves a careful answer from those who feel 


sure enough of the value of the private boarding schools to put their lives into teaching therein. 


The private school is not a rival of the public schools, nor does its existence imply a criticism of 


the public school system. The private school results from an effort to supply to a portion of our boys 


and girls what we wish might be given to every one of them. The best development of body, of mind 


and of spirit, which the school years slould supply, is hard to achieve in these days of speed and ma- 


chinery. Moreover, even the most skillful, patient, and devoted parents are only partially able to com- 


plete the discipline and training, the inspiration and guidance which the child needs. 


These needs are difficult enough to meet anywhere; but the private boarding school has a peculiarly 


fortunate opportunity for their achievement, because it aims the whole arrangement of the school 


plant and the allotment of all the twenty-four hours of each day toward the best teaching and de- 


velopment of the pupils. 


Boys’ Schools 








G E MILITARY 
P A ACA:. EMY 

A big schoo! for uttle boys, «‘age stands in 
a class by itse.f as a military +1 0»! for little 
boys. Sound training in the e-sential branches 
with military train.ng ad pted to young boy 
needs. Purents appreciate the atmosphere of 
inderstand ng and encouragement. Largest 





school cf its k nd in America. Wr:te for the 
catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 








1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Ange'es, Cal. 








FOR BOYS 

“Tle Sensinis School tag Pay htg 
A non-military preparatory school which offers the traditions 
and standards of the best eastern schools. In the hills and 
mild equuble climate of Marin County. Supervised outdoor 
sports. hiking and camping year round. For catalog address 
James W. Williams. He: adm: aster. Box 6a. San Rafsel, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA 5 Preparatory 


Prepares for Universities, East and West 


Non-military. 
Accredited. 
Christian influences. Small classes. Mr. 
R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. 


Junior School, grades five to eight. 
C. M. Wood, Supt 





All athletics | 


Scholarship is fostered in the 


| private school by two very potent | 


_ factors which every public school 


teacher would desire but which 
are forbidden them by circum- 
stances beyond their control. 
Small classes, of not more than 
twenty pupils—what a wealth of 
opportunity they place before 
For 


they allow intimate knowledge of 


both teacher and student! 


each boy or girl on the teacher’s 


part and they force the prepara- 





Boys’. Sibel 


CAN ‘RAFAEL 


Military Academy 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - high scholastic 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West- 
ern universities - new buildings and equip- 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior departnent for boys 
from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Sut. 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
W ES I COAST Xckoemy 

ACADEMY 


For Junior boys. Primary and Grammar Grades. Refined 
homelike atmosphere with careful supervision. All outdoor 
sports. Riding, swimming, and a large gymnasium. 

Major Douglass Francis, Supt. Box 931-S Palo Alto Calif. 


















LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School catrrornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. O. T. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster. 
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tion of lessons because the pupils are called on to recite at least once in each recitation. Full regulation 


of study and sleep, so that both proper rest and preparation of work are assured, is another power- 


ful assistance toward scholarship. 


But scholarship depends upon the children’s physical condition as well as upon mere book work. 


Every teacher knows and pities the boy who has not the stamina to carry through his study, or the 


girl whose nerves keep her from fulfilling her ambitions. 


Such pupils, bright though they may 


be and eager to help them as the teachers are, the public school can assist comparatively little; while 


the private school can arrange exercise, food and hours of rest to suit their needs. 


The normally strong 


boy or girl, on the other hand, enjoys through the private school’s regular hours and _ supervised 


sports an even and a happy physical development without the handicap of an unfortunate em- 


phasis on athletics for the few. No private school teacher, however, believes that physical devel- 


opment is the only good resulting from carefully coached games. The moral development which 


accompanies the stress of self-control and appreciation of others’ efforts required in football, baseball 





Girls’ Schools 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 
Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford 
University of California. Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations 
Excellent Art and Music Departments. Pipe organ in new 
Chapel for practice. Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary 
Departments. Eight buildings. Beautiful Gardens. Open Air 
Swimming Pool. Weck-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 
Opening of spring term, January 31, 1927. 
For Illustrated Book of Information 
Address the Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


rincipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Aec- | 


credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

6029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE KEENEY SCHOOL 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls 

For catalogue address Mrs. Henry Olin Keeney, Principal. 


The Bishop’s School 277, he Scivm 


Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. ant minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges 


Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 
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and basketball is very obvious and 
very fine. 

The private schools offer one 
other almost priceless boon ‘to 
their boys and girls in the intimate 
and constant contact with the 
teachers. In classroom, on the 
field, in the dormitories and in the 


dining hall the knowledge and the 


| ideals of the teacher are being ab- 
| sorbed by the pupils. When, as 
| is very often the case, the teacher 
| isa person of real sympathy and is 
| fired with a desire to unobtru- 


sively guide and inspire, the re- 
sults of his influence may be life- 
long. It is this opportunity for 
influence that draws good men 
and women into the profession of 
teaching; and to provide this in- 
fluence in fullest measure for some 
of our boys and girls is one of the 
greatest reasons for the existence 
of our private boarding schools. 





| 
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Girls’ Schools 


THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident schoo! for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from Francisco. Instruction in grammar and hi 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 











Address Box 302, Ross, California. 
[4 HARKERS 22 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST J 











The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residential Los 
Angeles. Ideal home life. Character building. Out-of-door 
classes. Schoo! home open al! year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 





* 7 ' 
Girls’ Collegiate School 
New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. AH sports. 7th grade to college en- 
trance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora. California. 


ESTLAKE & Giris 
for GIRLS 

jumor College and Accred:teo College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 


ome Economies. New Buildings 
Los Angeles, California 








337 So. Westmoreland Ave., 
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RIZE novel contests carrying 

large cash rewards have become 

commonplace these days. Some 

of them, unfortunately, bring 

forth strange literary monstros- 
ities—Fanny Hurst’s “Mannequin” for 
example—and thus call down upon the 
whole contest business the objurgations of 
honest folk who know that good writing 
gets down on paper chiefly because it has 
to be gotten out of the writer’s system and 
that so many words per diem with a cash 
prize (and likely a movie contract) in the 
mind’s eye are not likely to produce any- 
thing even remotely connected with liter- 
ature. 

There are exceptions, though; and in 
the case of Martha Ostenso who won the 
Dodd, Mead—Pictorial Review—Famous 
Players—Lasky prize last year with “Wild 
Geese,”’ it seemed as though, for once in a 
way, the contest method had justified. 
“Wild Geese” showed a great deal of 
promise and it deserved its popularity, 
contest or no contest. Mindful, however, 
of the Kathleen Norris dictum that almost 
everyone has at least one book in his (or 
her) system, cautious readers waited to 
see what Miss Ostenso would do next. 

Now comes her second novel, ‘‘Dark 
Dawn” and the minds of the uneasy are 
set at rest. “Dark Dawn’ is a real novel, 
and Miss Ostenso is a real novelist. And 
contest stock goes up to par. 


HE story of “Dark Dawn’ is, in 

essence, the story of Hattie Murker 
who, not content with her success in farm- 
ing and her money, wants a husband and 
children as well. Like Caleb Ware in 
“Wild Geese,” Hattie is a person of one 
idea, remorseless and cruel, caring nothing 
at all about so negligible a matter as the 
souls of such unhappy humans as may 
stand in her way. As a matter of fact, it 
is this sort of thing which Miss Ostenso 
does best; the delineation of the strong 
willed, thoroughly selfish individual driv- 
ine toward the fulfillment of a desire and 
entirely unconscious of scruple when it 
comes to ways and means. 

Hattie gets her husband of course— 
Lucian Dorrit, a boy of twenty-one. And 
the story from that point is a stark power- 
ful picture of frustration, rebellion and 
tragedy against the background which 
Miss Ostenso handled so successfully in 
her earlier novel. One thing only mars 
the story. Miss Ostenso gives in (with 
one eye crossed toward the motion picture 
rights, perhaps) to the public demand for 
a neatly wrapped, tied and delivered 
ending and she conveniently allows 
Hattie’s death to settle everything with 
due regard for decorum and the manifest 
rights of the purchasers of the serial-story 
magazines. This is Miss Ostenso’s one slip 
into sentimentality, her single admission of 
convention—not a glaring fault, either. 


[SUNSET 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


There’s this to be said, then. ‘‘Dark 
Dawn”’ is distinctly worth your while. 
In it Martha Ostenso proves beyond 
doubt that she is one of those who will 
count, that when you consider American 
novelists you must include her in the list. 
There is beauty in the book, excellent 
characterization and a vividness in writing 
which promises much. Pater it was who 
observed that “literature is not the tran- 
script of mere fact, but of fact in all its 





¥ACK BLACK 
from a Drawing by Hydeman, after Bruntsch, 
whose life story, “You Can't Win,” (Macmillan) 
is reviewed on this page 


infinite variety as modified by human 
preference in all its infinitely varied 
forms.” Miss Ostenso, measured by this 
yardstick, may definitely be set down as 
one whose books are literature. 


You Can’t Win 
WS Jack Black’s “You Can’t 


Win” came into our office we 
looked for the one thing which we have 
come to expect from criminal autobiog- 

ms ““ ~ “99 Y 
raphies—the “alibi note. Usually, so 
agi 

often, in fact that it’s become the rule, the 
reformed crook who elects to write the 
story of his life whines from the beginning 
of his book to the end. And, as far as 
we're concerned, it has come to the point 
where we never open a book which is 
manifestly a “confession” yarn if we can 
help it. 
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You may guess at our pleasure, then, 


when we found in this book of Black’s © 


neither a whine nor an alibi. There isn’t 
an excuse nor so much as a sentence of 
self-justification in the entire volume. 
Black tells his story straightforwardly and 
simply, that’s all. And the moral of the 
narrative, if there is any, is to be found in 
the title. You can’t win: in those three 


words Black sums up what thirty years of | 


life without the law taught him. In that 
pithy sentence is his hard-earned phi- 
losophy, his apologia as nearly as he can be 
said to make one. 

The book is the unvarnished narrative 
of Jack Black’s life. Strange, fascinating 
characters move on and off the stage— 
Salt-Chunk Mary, Smiler, the Sancti- 
monious Kid, Soldier Johnnie, Mother 
Moustache, Foot-and-a-half George, half 
a hundred others—but in the main it is 
the story of Black himself, his induction 
into the life of crime, his pursuit of the 
way of the law-breaker and finally his 
departure therefrom and his entry upon 
a lawful and wage-earning existence. 

It is a dramatic book, an amazing story. 
Black writes clearly, succinctly, with a 
sure eye for effect, yet honestly and trans- 
parently sticking to the truth. We 
recommend the volume to you without 
reservation. It is neither an apology nor 
one of the self-satisfied see-what-I-was- 
and-look-at-me-now sort. And it is a 
hard book to lay down. 


The Kays 
OR the third time this fall a novel 
with a conscientious objector as its 
theme has challenged public attention. 
Arthur Kay in Margaret Deland’s new 
novel, “The Kays,” (Harper’s) is the case 
in point. 

Mrs. Deland, however, has done two 
things which set her treatment apart 
entirely from that of those other two 
novelists who have handled the subject. 
She places her story in the Civil War 
period and she concerns herself chiefly 
with analysis of her objector, rather than 
with the reactions of his family or his 
companions to his objection. Naturally 
she has set herself the hardest task and 
the fact that she accomplishes so com- 
pletely what she sets out to do raises her 
story head and shoulders above the others. 

Arthur’s mother, Agnes Kay, is a mem- 
ber of the “True Followers” and as such 
subscribes to peace. His father, the 
Major, will not have his son thought a 
coward but Mrs. Kay is too strong for 
him. Arthur is taught from grade school 
days that he must not fight. As soon, 
almost, as he can talk—and long before 
he can think— he has become habituated 
to the phrase from his mother’s lips, “Let 
us reason together.” At ten he has 
learned to rationalize; he never learns to 
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Speaking 


think; and the habit of rationalization is 
his ruin. When the call comes for volun- 
teers, naturally Arthur is taken for a 
coward. At fourteen, called “Sissy,” 
Arthur was arguing with himself, “Will it 
make him think differently if I hit him?” 
and staying out of fights; now, with his 
own father organizing a company, Arthur 
still argues that his enlistment won’t 
change the opinion of the South. He is a 
prig of course, yet so masterly is Mrs, 
Deland’s handling that you are bound to 


believe Arthur when he says that it is 
harder for him to remain at home than to 


‘nlist. He is in the grip of a rationaliza- 


i on which, due to his mother’s training, 


embraces his entire cosmos. 


The boy 


cannot help himself. 


HAT is most obvious about the 
story is that there is not a wholly 
likable individual in it. You may under- 


stand Arthur, but you cannot like him. 


Mrs. Kay you may pity but she touches 
no single affection. You may uncover a 


certain fellow feeling for the Major, yet 


approaching 


you can only consider him with something 
contemptuous _ fondness. 
Even Lois, the only one in the town to 
stick by Arthur, arouses nothing more 
than a sort of wondering sympathy; you 
share with her her sorrow at Arthur’s 


specious reasoning, yet you wonder how 
she can stomach tke boy. 


You may wonder, too, how it is that we 
find it possible to recommend a book in 


which one can find no single lovable 


character. 


Well, craftsmanship is some- 


of Books: 


thing. Characterization is a great deal 
more. Psychological understanding and 
the full control of one’s characters—these 
things in a writer count for more again. 
These things can make a great novel—do 
make a great novel as a matter of fact. 
The lack or abundance of charming people 
has nothing to do with the making of a 
novel—as Mr. Arlen’s readers, for in- 
stance, can testify. 

“The Kays,” then, is a big novel in the 
sense in which publishers these days toss 
about the word “big.” Someone once 
called Margaret Deland, “an ornament to 
American literature.” With this book 
she becomes more than that—a pillar at 
least; an integral part of the structure. 


For Children 
DDLY enough (we have preached 


more than one sermon embody- 

ing this thesis), the average individual 
seems to be more than ever a creature of 
habit when it comes to giving books to 
children. Regrettable though it may be, 
people appear to buy books for children 
only once a year, at Christmas. Apropos, 
therefore, we have appended to our usual 
briefer books below, two lists of the newer 
children’s books. Neither is comprehen- 
sive; each is simply a list, our own list, 
some few of the better children’s books of 
the season which have come under our no- 
tice and which we have liked. Both lists 
are commended to your attention simply 
for what they are—no more and no less. 
Before we conclude for the month, how- 
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ever, we should like to call your attention 
here, to two sets of books in particular, 
ideal children’s books. 

One is ““My Bookhouse”; how many of 
you are familiar with it we don’t know. 
It is a set of six volumes, graded in age— 
of collected stories from the folk-literature 
of the world. Olive Beaupre Miller did 
the work of collecting and editing and a 
splendid job it is. The volumes are not 
new precisely; that is to say they have 
been on the market for three or four years 
—not published a!l at once but several 
months apart. The set is complete now, a 
beautiful and valuable collection, one 
which it is impossible to match any- 
where. 

The second set we spoke of is newer; is, 
in fact, in process of publication. “My 
Travelship” is the name of it. The same 
editor is doing the compiling and if the 
first two volumes may be taken as a crite- 
rion the entire set will make an ideal sup- 
plement to “My Bookhouse.” 

Two volumes have been put on the 
market so far, one on Japan and one on 
France. The contents follow the “Book- 
house” idea in that each is made up almost 


entirely of selections from the literature of 


the country which it represents. In this 
set the “grading” is done in each volume 
—there are poems, stories and pictures for 
all ages. 

Both of these sets belong in the category 
of fine children’s books, the sort of books 
which children will like to own and which 
parents will like to have them own for the 
good that’s to be got out of them. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 


Summer Storm. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. (Doran, $2.00) 

A subtle psychological study of two 
not-quite-young women in their respec- 
tive attitudes toward life. The story 
relies more upon actual insight into hu- 
man motives than arbitrarily dramatic 
situations—which is yet another step up 
for Swinnerton. 

Smith Everlasting. 
rish. (Harper, $2.00) 

A tragi-comic novel of family life; a 
book with real blood running in its veins. 

The Orphan Angel. By Elinor Wylic. 
(Knopf, $2.50) 

A fantastic story, built about the sup- 
position that the poet Shelley was neither 
drowned nor burned but hauled out of 
the water by a Yankee sailor man and 
taken to America. Heavy-footed, un- 
happily, where “The Venetian Glass 
Nephew” did the trick perfectly. 

Mission Tales in the Days of the Dons. 
By Mrs. A. C. Forbes. (Gem Pub. Co., 
$3.00) 

The second edition of a popular vol- 
ume of twelve tales of the old California 
Missions. Mrs. Forbes has caught the 
spirit of the time of which she writes; in 
atmosphere and in dramatic quality these 
stories are hard to equal. ‘The book is 
beautifully printed—an ideal gift volume 
for Californians. 


Juveniles 


For Younger Children 


Dr. Doolittle’s Caravan. By Hugh 
Lofting. (Stokes, $2.50) 

The latest of the Dr. Doolittle series so 
popular in the last few years. 


By Dillwyn Par- 


Peter Pan and Wendy. 
Barrie. (Scribner, $1.00) 

Retold for “littlest”? children by May 
Byron. 

Winnie-the-Pooh. 
(Dutton, $2.50) 

By the author of “When We Were 
Very Young’”’—which should be enough. 

Skitter Cat and Little Boy. By Eleanor 
Youmans. (Bobbs, Merrill, $1.50) 

A companion to the author’s “Skitter 
Cat’’ published last year. An excellent 
reading-aloud book for little children. 


Pudding Lane People. By Sarah 
Addington. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

Adventures of the Mother Goose peo- 
ple in Pudding Lane. 

Child’s Map of the Ancient World. 
(John Day, $1.50) 

A fascinating, large colored map com- 
bining action, fact and geography. 

The Adventures of Maidilie. By 
Caroline MacLean. (MacLean, ‘ 2.00) 

The story of a little Princess and some 
of her strange adventures. 


Maida’s Little School. By Inez 
Haynes Irwin. (Viking Press, $1.50) 

Another of the Maida books by one 
who can write for children. 


With Taro and Hana in Japan. By 
Nancy Virginia Austen. (Stokes, $1.00) 

The story of two American-bred little 
Japanese children who went to Japan 
first at eight and nine years old—and 
found plenty to see. 


Maybe True Stories. By Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. (Duffield, $2.00) 

Delightful tales of makebelieve with 
unusually good illustrations by Harold 
Sichel. 


By Sir James 


By A. A. Milne. 


Juveniles 
For Older Children 


The Bright Face of Danger. By C. M. 
Sublette. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

A rousing yarn of Virginia and the 
Bacon Rebellion, by the 1924 winner of 
the Hawes prize. 

Highroads of Peril. By Alfred H. Bill. 
(Little, Brown, $2.00) 

An exciting story of adventure in the 
days of Napoleon. 

The Boys’ Life of Barnum. By Harvey 
W. Root. (Harper’s, $1.75) 

An interesting and humorous account 
of the greatest of all circus men. 

The Dark Frigate. By Charles Board- 
men Hawes. (Atlantic, $2.00) 

Plenty of adventure and splendidly 
written. A classic for boys. 

Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. 
(Crowell, $2.00) 

The stirring story of aviation to date. 

On to Oregon. By Honoré Willsie 
Morrow. (Morrow, $1.75) 

A fine story of pioneer achievement. 


Barbara Winthrop atCamp. By Helen 
K. Broughall. (Page, $1.75) 

A wholesome Western story for girls of 
eleven to thirteen or thereabouts. 

The Uncertain Glory. By Harriet 
Lummis Smith. (Page, $2.00) 

An appealing story of and for young 
girls. 

Horses Now and Long Ago. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00) 

The history of horses written for 
children of from eight to twelve years. 
Lavishly illustrated with photographs, 
black and white drawings and maps. 
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S we announced, via the Desk 
last month, this issue is SUN- 
set’s Hawaiian number. 

Ti one are three special Ha- 
waiian features to which we'd 
like to direct your attention first of all. 

One is the article, “The Economic De- 
velopment of flewel.” by the Honorable 
Wallace R. Farrington, Governor of the 
Territory of Hawai. Governor Farring- 
ton is exceptionally well informed in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Territory; you may, 
in fact, remember his SUNSET article a year 
ago—“Hawaii’s Anniversary”—in which 
he evidenced an extraordinarily compre- 
hensive acquaintance not only with Ha- 
waiian history but with Hawaiian indus- 
trial, agricultural and financial affairs. 

It was natural enough, then, for Sun- 
SET’s editors to ask him to contribute to a 
new nade number and we know that 
you'll find his article—beginning on page 
12—both interesting and informative. 

? ? e 


PEAKING of governors, SUNSET 
inaugurates a new feature with this 
January issue. 

Each month we shall present a thumb- 

nail “biographette” of one of the West’s 
governors. Eleven far western states— 
make up what we feel to be SuNseEt’s par- 
ticular field and in each of the next eleven 
issues of the magazine will appear one of 
the “portraits” in our Gallery of Western 
Governors. 

The Gallery leads off this month, as is 
fitting, with Governor Farrington—page 
42. Inthe February Governor George H. 
Dern of Utah will be sketched for you. 


t t ? 


E have remarked before that 

the subject of education is up- 
permost, or very nearly so, in men’s minds 
everywhere. Response to last month’s 
article by President Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford University was ample proof 
where we are concerned that our readers 
are finding the matter of education in the 
West food for thought. 

In this issue, therefore, may we point 
out to you especially Dr. K. C. Leebrick’s 
article, “E ducating Hawai’? Dr. Lee- 
brick, a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, is amply qualified to 
tell the story of education in the Hawaiian 
Islands and it is apparent that his grasp of 
the fundamental problem of education in 
the Territory is firm. 

Immediately in this connection we 
should like to quote you one of his closing 
paragraphs. 

at | he chief aim of education in Hawaii,’ 
he writes, “is to mould its differentiated 


racial groups into an American citizen- 
ship.” 
Exactly! And it is good to know that 
those who have in hand the educating of 
Hawaii have also so solidly in mind ‘the 
essential tenet of their business. 
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Feria age Hawaiian feature this 
month, one of a somewhat lighter 
sort, is Berta Metzger’s “Ukulele Cow- 


boys.” 

It seems that there are cowboys in 
Hawaii, plenty of them, although one 
doesn’t naturally link the /et and the riata. 
And they’re not of the variety popularly 
termed “‘drug store,” either; so far from it 
that some of them came to participate in 
an American rodeo a few years ago—and 
went home with their ukuleles in one hand 
and a good share of the trophies in the 
other. 

Miss Metzger is living in Hawaii and 
has written SUNSET (page 22 of this issue), 
an exceedingly entertaining article about 
this (to us, at least) rara avis. 

? ? t 
WRITER new to our pages is 
Louise Scher Swinnerton whose 
descriptive article, “War on Evil 
Thoughts” appears on page 36. 

When the Navajo Indians find that or- 
dinary remedies fail to cure the sick and 
that the white doctors can do nothing they 
resort to a ceremonial intended to drive 
out the evil thoughts which have lodged 
in the patient’s mind and which, neces- 
sarily, must be causing the illness. The 
ceremony is a strenuous one according to 
Mrs. Swinnerton’s story and it seems to us 
that those who survive can only be the 
fittest. 

Mrs. Swinnerton and her husband, 
James L. Swinnerton, creator of notable 
paintings of desert scenes, to say nothing 
of Little Jimmy of comic-supplement 
fame, have been among the few favored 
white people to witness the war on evil 
thoughts. And Sunset is fortunate in 
being able to present her article to you. 

? i ? 


[' you are of the opinion that there 
is nothing new under the sun in the 
way of a South Sea story we recommend 
Maryland Allen’s “Strong Magic” in this 
issue for your disillusionment—and amuse- 
ment. Miss Allen has written a number 
of stories for SUNSET and we feel that this 
new one of hers will delight her old friends 
and make her many new ones. 

A brief sketch of Miss Allen—with her 
picture, by the way—appears on the con- 
tents page. 

? ? ? 
ND while we’re on the subject of 
short stories there’s a yarn with a 
Hawaiian setting on page 9—‘‘Carnation 
Leis,” by Helen Duncan Queen. 

Husbands and their failings are always 
good story material and in “Carnation 
Leis” the author draws an excellent pic- 
ture of one husband who was so busy with 
the affairs of his plantation that he found 
no leisure to devote to his bride. 

Girls, however—brides not excepted— 
have usually found ways and means to 
make matters clear to their husbands 
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when for any reason they feel themselves 
neglected. And brides, too, have almost 
always discovered that loved ones have a 
way of remaining loved ones after all— 
even though they may sometimes be mere 
husbands! 

You'll enjoy Marion’s solution of her 
little domestic problem and the deft man- 
ner in which Helen Duncan Queen pre- 
sents her story. 


+ * 4 


OETS, when they declare them- 
selves definitely upon any subject, 
always lay themselves open to refutation 
—and sometimes to support which is more 
grateful. 
You may remember Mary Carolyn 
Davies’ poem ‘“‘Western Born” which ap- 
peared in SUNSET some months ago— 


“T’'m Western born 
And Western bred. 
The West's in my heart, 
The West's in my head! 


py 


—and so on. If you read the verses we 
know that you'll recall them. 


Now comes Mr. Charles Martensen of 
Catalpa Grove Farm, in Delmar, Iowa, 
with a reply to Miss Davies which we ap- 
pend herewith. 


“Tm not Western born, 
I'm not Western bred, 
But somehow the West 
Got into my head 
And into my heart 
With a mighty grip 
Three years ago on a Western trip 
So I save and dream 
And dream and save. 
(Hate to buy a haircut 

: Or a shave!) 
And if God wills 
My life to spare, 

In another year 

I'll be out there! 


Our heartiest greetings to Mr. Marten- 
sen, who reiterates the sentiment of his 
verse by subscribing himself, “One who 
has seen enough of the West to like it, 
wants to return and some day will!” 


4 7 é 
ONCERNING next month we'd like 


to make just one announcement. 

Florence Bingham Livingston, author of 
“The Custard Cup” and “Under a Thou- 
sand Eyes,” has written SUNSET’s next 
serial story. The first installment will ap- 
pear next month, the February issue. 
“This Man and This Woman” is Miss 
Livingston’s title—a phrase taken directly 
from the marriage service. 

It is a splendid story of human beings 
as they are, a story of love and adventure 
and romance, a story of young people of 
today, told against the background of 
the West we live in. 
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“T give you my lei, Marion 
Sve ) 3 ’ 
and my love!” 







_, | When a Vivacious 





ves § -American Girl 


1Ost 


r? | Finds that Aer 
“| Husband is too Busy 
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iw | with the -4ffairs of 
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re- 
an Hawaiian ‘Plan- 
be tation to Devote 
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Something is /Vaturally 
P- Bound to Happen. “Fust 

what Does Happen is Told 
in this Penetrating Story by 
an eAuthor who Makes Her 





ig 
Home on the J/slands 
of 
, 
a 
( 1( 
L * 
Illustrated by 
v x ‘ ' T ‘ T ‘ ‘ 
| By HELEN DUNCAN QUEEN Lovis Reons 
‘S 
Author of Dancing Shoes, High Hurdles, etc. 
‘They would play mixed doubles 
or : ; and Choate would be her partner 
! was four o’clock when Marion and the mz 1ids would be on the wide lanai, for the Jast time he would be her partner. 
tied about her bobbed head the the one overlooking the courts, piling the “Marion,” her hostess greeted her, “you 
bright blue ribbon that matched long table with good-to-eats for the tennis look mournful. I believe you dislike, a 
her bright blue eyes and took her tea. In just a moment people would begin little, to leave us. Well, I hate to have 
é racket out of its frame. Four coming; the young wives of the mill super- you go. A plantation—” 
‘ o'clock, and the sun sloping down toward intendent and the head bookkeeper, the 
E the island of Maui, which showed: faint assistant manager’s sister. Presently the PLANTATION’S lovely!” said 
E and mauve on the other side of the men themselves would appear, ruddy from the girl, quickly. 
f channel. the hot sun of this day and of many days “Yes, lovely, but lonely. You'd know, 
She went down through the spacious like it, but changed from their dusty field if you lived on one the year through. 


plantation house and met no one. Corinne khaki into the cool white linen of evening. You'll go back to Seattle, and there’ll be 
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house parties in Victoria, and dances at 
Tacoma, and the symphonies down at 
Portland. As for my part, I’ll spend the 
week before holidays shopping for the 
children in Honolulu and go up to the 
Volcano for a month next summer.” She 


broke off. ‘‘Why, Choate, you’re early. 
The first one!” 
The square-shouldered young man 


crossing the court nodded briefly. 

“th had to bring Marion her lei while it 
was fresh.” 

It was fresh then, there was no doubt 
about that. Jt hung from his hand, 
thick looped rope of white flower petals 
flecked with pink, and spiced the warm 
air with its fragrance. 

Oh, the lovely thing!” Marion touched 
it with caressing fingers. ‘Choate, it 
smells like carnations but it looks as if the 
Queen of the Fairies had mislaid her best 
boa and you had found it!” 

“Tt is carnations,” he told her. “Car- 
nations with their calyxes taken off, so 
they can fluff out. That’s the old Ha- 
walian way. But put it on, Marion. You 
don’t suppose I rode away up mauka into 
the hills for it to have you stand and look 
m1 a | a 

“She really ought to save it, Choate,” 
interposed Corinne. “For tonight, and 
for going away tomorrow. A carnation 
lei is so special.” 

“You women won't rest till you have it 
all out of me. You'll spoil the surprise 
and all my well-laid plans, but you won’t 
care so long as you find out there are more 
carnation leis for every event and emer- 
gency, wrapped in ti-leaves and chilling 
in my ice-box. You didn’t suppose I was 
going to let her go with yut being properly 
caparisoned, Corinne?’ 

“You are without doubt the sauciest 
head luna Tom has ever had,” Corinne told 
him. ‘‘When Tom was a head luna we 
had to be respectful to the manager. Yes, 
and to the manager’s wife and her guests, 
or we'd have been discharged!” 

Choate grinned. “Tom won't discharge 
me, not so long as I keep the cane cars 
rolling into the mill. He turned to Marion. 
“This is the day we beat them,” he an- 
nounced confidently. 

They did beat them, beat them hand- 
somely. Tom Chapin and the superin- 
tendent’s discontented-looking little wife 
had no chance whatever against the ex- 
cited brilliancy of Marion’s returns, 
against the speed with which Choate cov- 
ered the turf court. 


HE sun had gone to bed behind 
Maui when the last set was ended 
and the luna lifted his lei from the hibiscus 
he dge where Marion had hung if for safety. 
‘Good teamwork, that was!” His voice, 
which should have been crisp and con- 
tented, halted on the words. His hands, 
which should have been controlled and 
competent, shook as he dropped the fiow- 
ery scented necklace over her head. He 
was so slow about it that the others were 
out of ear-shot, up the steps of the lanai 
and eating Corinne’s fresh cocoanut cake 
and drinking Kona orange juice with mint 
le aves floating on it, before he spoke again. 
“T give you my lei, Marion—and my 
love! Oh, Marion, will you take them? 
And will you take this islander?” 


She did take them, all of them. The lei, 
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the love, and pres- 
ently, when he’d 
journeyed to the 
mainland after her, 
the islander him- 
self. 

In less than a 
year’s time then, 
she was an island- 
er, surrounded by 
waves of sugar 
cane which were in 
their turn = sur- 
rounded by waves 
of ocean. The cane 
was not that of the 
plantation where 
Corinne and Tom 
lived their happy 
life, for Choate had 


been transferred, 
raised and trans- 
ferred. He was 


assistant manager 
in the best-cane- 
growing district of 
another island and 
was given to live 
in the largest of 
the plantation’s 


hot single - walled ¢ 
houses. 3 

Marion did well } 
with that house. ‘ 


She told herself so 
hearteningly a 
dozen times a day, 
standing to survey 
the rugs her father 
had given her over 
her protest that 
surely the silver 
was enough; the 
prints her aunt 
had sent on from 
Boston; the beau- 
tiful old French 
mirror which the 
girls of | ne r sorority 
had united to be- 
stow upon her. 
Yes, she had done 
well with an un- 
comfortable and 
apparently hope- 
less house and she 
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needed the encour- 

agement of that realization, for it seemed 
rather obvious to her that she’d done well 
with nothing else. Certainly not with the 
people who made up the restricted planta- 
tion community. 

The manager was a silent widower with 
an unmarried son whose management of 
the mill was punctuated by so many trips 
to Honolulu that even Choate, exponent 
as he was of generations of loyalty to the 
Islands and to island plantations, ad- 
mitted that Johnnie Nettleton, were he 
any one else’s son, would have a can tied 
to him. The remaining skilled employees 
were largely men of the manager’s own 
age, and bachelors. There were so few 
women living in the little sprawling group 
of houses that on afternoons too rainy for 
riding Marion could not even avail herself 
of what was for her the last resort of bore- 
dom, and phone about for three other dis- 
affected women to make up a table at 


bridge. 
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She made a brief attempt at gardening. 
They’d had a garden at home about which 
she’d known nothing but whose Canter- 
bury bells and delphinium, growing tall 
in the cool air of the Sound, she had loved. 
Here, she discovered, Canterbury bells 
and delphinium wouldn’t grow at all. 
When the gnawings of the Japanese beetle 
had reduced to skeletons the leaves of her 
promising zinnias she flung her seed 
packets into the waste basket, resigned 
the space about her house to Bermuda 
grass and hibiscus bushes, and took to 
buying her house flowers from the old 
Hawaiian woman who three times a week 
came trudging down from the hills with a 
blossom-filled clothes’ hamper poised on 
her shoulder. It was from this wrinkled 
old woman that she learned the secrets of 
making leis, leis of stubby blue hydran- 
geas, of small purplish-red roses; finally, 
blush carnation leis like the exquisite 
one Choate had given her on Corinne’s 
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“I don’t like your tone,” Choate told 
her. “And I don’t like your 
Johnnie Nettleton 


” 


behavior. 


Marion would have liked to 
cover her ears with her hands. 
Her candles might as well have 
been the unshaded electric bulbs, 
flickering with the current from 
the mill, which she had found in 
that dining room. The crisp, 
delicate pineapple fritter that 
Shima was serving for the sweet 
entree might as well have been 
bagasse! 

Young Nettleton, that lazy 
and harmless youth, asked sud- 
denly, “By the way, do you play 
billiards?” 

“Why yes, as it happens, I do. 
I’m my father’s only child, you 
know, as he’s my only parent, 
so of course he had to teach me 
his favorite game.” 

“Of all the good luck! Can’t 
we leave them fine-combing the 
plantation after dinner and cut 
away up tothe house? I’ve just 
got a table, after waiting six 
months for Honolulu to fil! the 
order. It came yesterday and 
I put it right in the big front 
hall. Billiards meeting you at 
the front door, that’s my idea!” 


HEN they left the table 

for the comfortable 
Canton cane chairs of the lanai, 
Choate came out of his absorp- 
tion long enough to distribute 
the coffee cups and the ash 
trays. He walked up and down, 
the silver holder of his own 
fragile cup gleaming in his 
hands, and looked very stocky 
and compact and purposeful 
against the soft moon-lighted 
sky. Marion let her eyes rest on 
him. She never saw Choate 
move, she told herself, without 
loving it. All his competence 
was in those direct movements, 
that were at the same time pur- 
poseful and easy. The manager’s 








tennis court—was it less than a year ago? 
The night she had the manager and his 
son for dinner she wove one long lei for the 
table decoration. She felt a little festive, 
from putting on a dinner dress and silver 
slippers, and she thought the rope of flow- 
ers and ferns that lay upon the damask 
cloth and looped about the shining wed- 
ding candlesticks looked festive too. She 
waited, in the moment of their seating 
chemechy es, for the comment from one 
guest or the other which would give her a 
chance to say, “Do you like it really? I 
made it myself.” 

But Nettleton pere and Choate were 
deep in a conversation begun on the lanai. 


ELL,” the manager was saying, 
“you'll find conditions here dif- 
ferent than they were on Hawaii. But 
when Yellow Caledonia was our main 
crop I always felt, even in this drier dis- 
trict, that it was necessary to off-bar.” 
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She turned to Nettleton fils and flung 
her hands out above the soup, steaming 
and cream-flecked in the Minton plates. 

“Off-bar!” Oh, yes, I know what it 
means—that furrow they run alongside 
the young cane. I can use the word ‘rat- 
toon’ intelligently—also Choate has ex- 
plained to me that D 1135 and H tog are 
the names of cane varieties and not lock 
combinations for the office safe. But I 
don’t want to be arrogant about this new 
knowledge.” She flicked a smile about 
the table but young Nettleton was the 
only one sufficiently disengaged to catch 
it. “I don’t want to eat cane at dinner.” 

“Weeat and sleep cane ona plantation.” 
Surprisingly, the elder Nettleton came 
out of his abstraction to tell her, then con- 
tinued to her husband, “There may be 
something in what you say, Choate, about 
abandoning, or at least modifying, hilling- 
up. They’ve altered their practice a geod 
bit on Oahu.” 
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son jangled his coffee cup but 
Choate set his down without the slightest 
clash of metal on china. 

“About that Kaloaloa field up mauka,” 
he addressed Nettleton. “I’ve been won- 
dering what would happen if we changed 
the fertilizer.” 

“They’re off!” said Johnnie. “And 
they'll be off all evening. Why don’t we 
give ’em the slip now and go along to try 
that table?” 

“Why not?” returned Marion. 

It was a good table. She looked at its 
perfect green surface in the high hall of 
the plantation house. And Johnnie ap- 
proved of her shots with a heartiness that 
was distinctly consoling after what 
seemed to her the complete social failure 
of her dinner. As a matter of fact they 
were a good deal better than his own. But 
he was a pleasant youth, beaming, well- 
intentioned, a little too plump from easy 
living. As she watched him pucker his 
(Continued on page 78) 
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“Frien dship is the 


Keynote of Hawaii's 
Economic Develop- 
ment,’ Says the Gov- 
ernor of The Islands 
in This Article on 


Hawaiian Production 


AWAII—the Territory of 

Hawan, part and parcel of 

the United States, annexed 

at its own request—will 

always stand as one of the 
finest exhibits of the American policy of 
expansion, when the march of events, 
sometimes called destiny, took us beyond 
the borders of the continent. 

Hawaii is one of the few places of the 
world where the original native people 
received the representatives of our present 
day civilization as friends and have in 
turn been accorded reciprocal respect and 
final acceptance on full equality as fellow 
citizens. 
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Below: The 
way pine- 
apples grow 
in the fields 
of Hawaii 





Left: A native workman in the 
+ pineapple fields of Hawaii—a 
plantation close to Honolulu 


JO\EPH MATTINGLY FHOTO 


imperialism, military dictatorships with 
unhappy subject races, that are abhorrent 
to that which is usually rated as our best 
Americanism. 

Honolulu, being interpreted, means 
“Fair Haven.” ‘This it has been to all 
peoples that have passed this way. A 
fair port for storm-tossed ships from the 
northern routes. <A friendly port for 
people to abide. 

Honolulu is today the center of the 
commercial, financial and industrial de- 
velopment of the eight principal islands 
included within the Territory of Hawaii, 
it is the center of governmental control 
within the Territory. 

Honolulu also is the cross-roads of the 
Pacific, the strategic 
center whose impor- 

















tance is emphasized 
as the progress of all 
nations bordering on 
the Pacific is brought 
more vividly to pub- 
lic attention. We like 
to think of Hawaii 
as the friendly outpost 
broadcasting good 
will and of Honolulu 
as the radiating cen- 
ter. What goes on 
about us is reflected 
here with ever in- 
creasing rapidity, and 
the progress made by 
Hawaii in promoting 
friendly relations 
among strangers is a 
very excellent barom- 
eter of the economic 
development of the 
whole Pacific area. 


OST of us are 

more interest- 
ed in the future than 
in dead history. But 
we are bound to admit 
that we can better es- 
timate our strength 
for future tasks and 
opportunities by 
glancing over the rec- 








ord of what has been 








Friendship is the keynote of Hawait’s 
economic development. The friendly 
atmosphere that the peoples and races 
from all parts of the world have found 
here—this is the secret of Hawaii’s 
success. 

Some of us believe that Hawaii best 
represents the nearest approach to the 
American ideal of expansion and may 
furnish an example that will enable our 
country to avoid the error of colonial 
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done, what dreams 
have come true. 
When the Panama Canal was opened, 
the prediction was freely made, that since 
the shortest measured route between the 
Isthmus and the Orient follows the great 
circle, all ships would proceed that way 
and very few would stop at the ports of 
Hawaii. The Sunshine route of smooth 
seas and pleasant weather as compared 
with the boisterous north Pacific has 
done its own work in convincing ship 
masters and ship owners that it is 
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Development 


of Hawaii 


economically sound to save the 
wastage of head winds and heavy 
seas by traveling a few more 
miles and making the port of 
Honolulu, in the passage to and 
from the Orient. 


Bion phase of our history 
has been repeating itself 
since Hawaii first figured in 
the highways of Pacific business. 
Following the early explorers, 
among the first to stop at Ha- 
waii were the ships of the fur 
traders who gathered their furs 
along the northwest coast of the 
American continent @nd_ sold 
them in the Orient. They 
stopped here because these 
islands were in the pathway of 
the friendly weather route across 
the Pacific. Masters of- these 


Right: In the rice Fields of 
Hawaii—a scene along 
the boulevards 
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An aerial view of a canefield near Honolulu showing the checkerboard arrangement of the field 
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by the Hon. 
WALLACE R. 


FARRINGTON 


Governor of the Territory of Hawaii 


ships were merchants as well as 
sailormen. They observed the 
sandalwood trees growing luxuri- 
antly on various islands of the 
Hawaiian group. They bought san- 
dalwood for sale in the Orient. 
Soon the trade was_ sufficiently 
lucrative to justify full cargoes. 
Conservation was unknown. The 
Hawaiian Islands were stripped of 
sandalwood trees and what was for 
the minute a basis of wealth was 
exhausted in a short time. This 
business, however, gave the native 
Hawaiian people a taste of the 
new comforts and luxuries that 
were to be gained through trade 
with the outside world. 

Then came the whaling days when 
the great fleets from various ports 

(Continued on page 68) 
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| Light-F ingered| 


eA Department Store 
Detective Brings His 
Net Down Upon a 
Few Shoplifters and 
Over HisShoulder 
Tells SUNSET Readers 
Just How It is Done 


WAS walking along an aisle in the 
X—department store with my 
friend Detective Jim Doyle when 
he halted unexplainably before a 
counter. 

“Don’t look up for a minute,” he said 
in a low voice. ‘There comes Anne Pan- 
ningham now. If you’ll watch that mirror 
over there you can see her without 
turning.” 

I glanced casually at the mirror and saw 
a regal creature in sable coat and flashing 
diamonds entering the aisle of silks. She 
stood out vividly amid the throng of holi- 
day shoppers. Her austere beauty, pa- 
trician features, queenly carriage and ex- 
quisite taste manifested in her attire 
marked her as a woman of culture, and 
yet Jim Doyle said she was a thief. 

“And she is a shoplifter?” I queried, 
incredulously. 

Jim nodded absently as his uneasy 
glance followed her to a counter, where 
was displayed the most expensive silks. 

“She’s the slickest article in the 
country,” he said. “Come on over 
and watch her work. Maybe you can 
figure out hoy she does it.” 

I sauntered along with Jim and we took 
up a position from which we could see 
every movement she made. 

He picked up a telephone and called a 
number. “She fooled me before but I’m 
not taking any chances now. I'll get 
help on this.” And over the telephone. 
“Get No. 4 on the wire and send her down 
to silks.” 

“No. 4 is the cleverest spotter in the 
place,” whispered Jim. “It would sure 
be a feather in my cap if I could nab Anne. 
We al! know that she steals stuff, but we 
haven’t been able to catch her with the 
goods.” 

“But why don’t you pick her up on sus- 
picion or raid her rooms?” I asked, as I 
watched the suspect run her long fingers 
appraisingly over a beautiful blue pattern. 

Doyle laughed shortly. 

“One store tried it,” he said. “She got 
$3000 damages for false arrest. We've 
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had dicks prowl her rooms but never 
found a thing. She is no slouch and she 
has big associations. There’s a lot of 
money behind her.” 

The counter and Anne’s lap were piled 
high with silks of all grades, shades and 
quality before she found the exact thing 
that she wanted. 

When finally she arose and drew on her 
white kid gloves, it appeared that at least 
on this particular occasion she had not 
committed a theft. Not a movement of 
her hands had escaped us. She carried no 
bag. She had not slipped anything up her 
sleeve or into her pocket. Operative No. 
4, who had observed her at closer range, 
evidently had arrived at the same con- 
clusions because she threw Jim a shrug 
eloquent of failure before she preceded the 
suspect outside in order to pick up her 
trail when she left the store. 


ITH deep chagrin we watched 
Anne mince down the aisle and 
out onto the street. As we turned toward 
the counter, the girl who had 
waited on Miss Panningham 
threw up her hands, uttered 
a cry of dismay and beckoned 
excitedly to Doyle. 
““There’s a bolt of silk gone!” 
she cried. 
“A bolt!” growled Doyle. 


. 3 

lay Ny R= oe | 
a “,, 6 
Pee ion, 


“Impossible. She couldn’t have made off 
with a whole bolt.” 

The clerk began to cry. 

“But I counted them when I took them 
down,” she sobbed. “I noticed that silk 
particularly. It was the most expensive 
we have in stock.” 

Doyle grabbed me by the arm. 
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“Come on,’ he ordered, 
“We'll get that bird this time.” 

I followed him on the run and we were 
fortunate enough to spot the gray turban 
of Operative No. 4 as she trailed the suspect 
down the street in the crowd. We crossed 
the street and hurried along until we 
caught sight of Anne, herself. 

She was walking more slowly now and 
seemed to be looking for a taxicab. 

“She’s not carrying a bolt of silk with 
her, that’s a cinch,” averred the house 
detective. “She pulled a Houdini on us. 
The clerk couldn’t have made a mistake— 
she’s been with us for years. She knew 
that No. 4 was 
at the counter 
and she is wise 
to the shop- 
lifter’s game. 
Now what do 
you make of 


Tay 


tt 


savagely. 






















“Don’t you see anything peculiar about 
that woman?” I asked. 

Doyle glared at our quarry fixedly for 
several minutes. 

“That slim gazelle is not padded with a 
bolt of silk,” he said with finality. “We 
might as well go back. What d’ ye mean, 
peculiar?” 

“See how she walks,” I said. “That is a 
tired woman’s walk and not the proud 
strut that she exhibited when she flashed 
by us. There, she’s got a rent car now!” 

Doyle wrinkled up his brow and bit 
angrily at a cigar. 

“You're right,” he said. “Something’s 
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wrong. You grab that taxi and keep her wardly out of the taxicab. There was pinned them behind her. “She’s got the 














































in sight.” Jim Doyle coming toward me staggering goods on her,” he said dryly. 
| had no trouble keeping Anne in sight drunkenly and swearing. And En route to the police station 
even after she secured a cab. I could not there was a meeting of these two pe, Miss Panningham’s mood 
ly. help but wonder what Doyle’s scheme when Jim fell forward, grasped z changed to one of nonchalant 
might be. the girl and nearly pulled her down fatalism and I got a glimpse of 
— 2 Suddenly an aged cutdown flivver as he slid to the ground. a side of her nature that I could 
- rattled by and a few hundred yards far- She recoiled into my arms with not help but admire. 
“ ther along, cut in ahead of Anne’s taxi- a scream of dismay. Then whirled hey ‘What put you wise, Jim,” she 
ed cab. There was a crash ‘c= i 
sted as the taxi plowed into ay 3 | —~— 
the smaller car and I 
nd was out of my own cab 
| and running toward the 
th F&F wreck almost as soon as 
- the woman’s loud scream 
S/F reached my ears. 
— © Ata glance I saw that 
W  § no one was hurt. Growl- | 
ing angry curses the — j 
' taxi driver examined his 
* punctured tires and = 
- bent axle and then 
F threateningly descended 
5 upon the owner of the demanded, smiling ironically at the 
uneasy detective. | 
“The way you handled your dogs,” | 
Decorated by retorted the detective. “You didn’t i 
walk natural. I said to myself, ‘She’s 
RayMoNnpD carrying something somewhere and 
pie I’m going to find out where it is.’ So 
BannisTER on the spur of the moment I grabbed 
that old can and let you smash into me. } 
Then I did the drunken sprawl so I | 
could give you a frisk. Of course I’ll 
have to pay the costs but that’s 
> a cheap price for the cipture of ‘ 


Anne Panningham.” 


NNE laughed ‘ 
easily and 
flashed me a look 
that turned from 
amusement to ha- 
SF tred and back to 
— ridicule again ka- 
oo leidoscopically. 
“Don’t be too 
sure,” she taunted. 
with a quick movement to- “You haven’t got the evidence yet.” 
ward her purse. At the same Although two of us guarded Anne 
instant Jim struck a downward Panningham closely every minute until f 
blow with the palm of his we turned her over to the jail matron, | 
hand, knocked the purse to cculd see that Jim Doyle was uneasy for 






; — Feo the ground and sent a pearl fear the clever girl would perform the 

E stooped, begog- handled gun rolling into the seemingly impossible and outwit him at 

D sledpenenwhe gutter. With a continuation the last moment. 

t hoarsely pro- of the same movement he In fifteen minutes the matron in highly 

tested that he caught the girl’s wrists and amused tones called us into her office and 

: 2 a eee laid out on her desk before our 

& i an y. eyes Exhibit A. It was a well 

» ges — ae made black bag out of which 

_ — ages. It was Jim Doyle, crudely disguised. peeked one corner of the lost 
| Obeying a twist of Jim’s eyes toward bolt of silk and it was so attached 

> |) the taxicab, I turned my attention to the ye ioe: Meda Mie 1 

lady in distress. When I opened the car pe ig eepanad eg whegpeecte ay meso 

P that it could be carried under | 


the body between the legs without ; 
being seen. There was only one 
drawback to it. When too large 
an object was placed inside of it, 
it made walking difficult. That 
(Continued on page 69) 


door and looked in on her there she sat— 3 


in tears. 


ss 


i WAS keenly aware of several things 
; > _ 4 happening in the space of a second. 

| There was this attractive, slender woman 
with proudly held head, lumbering awk- 
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Dr. K. C. Leebrick, 

Notable Figure in the 
Kducational System of 
This 


Article Some Very 


Hawai, Tells in 


Interesting Things 
About the Schools of 
The Islands 


ANY years ago, a middle- 
aged Hawaiian was ob- 
served by a haole kamaina 
(Caucasian old timer) sit- 
ting on his cool, shady 
anai (porch) holding a book at arms 
l-ngth and to the right of his body. After 
watching some time, the visitor went up 
to the Hawaiian and after exchanging the 
usual courtesies, and with apologies for 
his curiosity, asked his host what he had 
been doing when he was interrupted by 
the approach of his caller. The native 
responded with unconcealed surprise that 
he had been reading and began to discuss 
the book he still held in his hands. In 
order to make a point, he opened the book, 
extended it to the same position as that 
in which he had previously held it and 
began to read. The caller observed that 
the book was upside down to the reader 
as well as held in that peculiar position. 
His interest was again aroused. Further 
questioning brought forth the statement 
that he had learned to read that way. 
This seemed so odd that other questions 
followed. 
It was finally made clear that he had 
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The Library—University of 
learned to read as one of a class who 
surrounded one of the original mission- 
aries who held the only available text 
in her hands. The pupils always took the 
same position so they learned to read with 
the book in front or to the right or left 
of them or right side up or upside down 
The habit was formed and was difficult to 
break, so some of them continued to read 
with the book or paper held in the position 
the book was from them when they 
learned to read. 


HIS story is often told in Hawau 
with many variations to suit the 
narrator. It is interesting for many 
reasons. 
The education of the Hawaiian, before 
the arrival of the American missionaries 
in 1820, was. only such as an outdoor ¢ 





By 
K. C. LEEBRICK 


Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
people learned from their struggle with 
nature and in the passing from generation 
to generation by word of mouth and 
example, their accumulated knowledge, 
their genealogy, their history or music in 
song and story. They had not as yet 
reduced their speech to an alphabet and of 
course had no formal system of education. 
The arrival of the Europeans created a 
desire for information regarding the 
civilization of the strangers. The little 
band of missionaries sent out from Boston 
in 1819 to Christianize the people of 
Hawaii, then known as the Sandwich 
Islanders, included ministers of the 
Gospel, a doctor, business men, a printer, 
a carpenter and an agriculturist. ‘These 
hardy, devoted New England men, with 
their equally devout and capable wives, 
by precept and example, began to teach 
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McKinley High School, one of Honolulu’s finest and newest public schools 
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Bishop Hall School for Boys—Kamehameha Schools 


the Hawaiians. It was not long before 
the native language was reduced to 
writing, text books on many subjects were 
printed and the Bible translated. 

Che King and Queen, the nobles, chiefs 
and common people were all anxious to 
learn to read and to write. It was not 
long before the entire people were attend- 
ing the informal classes which were set up 
everywhere as soon as teachers and texts 
could be provided. 


R. GILBERT GROSVENOR in 

l the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for February, 1924, wrote of this. 
“In six years they translated the Bible 
into the Hawanan language, which 
they had reduced to writing: in thirty 
vears they had taught the entire nation 
to read and write so that at one time 


in the nineteenth 
most literate people in the world, with the 
smallest percentage of persons who could 
neither read nor write.” 

This early zeal for education has never 
been lost. Through the entire existence 
of the Hawaiian state as an independent 
nation, liberal and careful provision was 
made for the ‘educational system. ‘The 
public and private schools of Hawaii were 
at least equal to those of the foremost 
state in the United States and in some 
particulars were more advanced. Edu- 
cation has always been kept under central 
authority. The continual employment of 
picked teachers from the United States 
and from other nations kept the schools 
up-to-date and contributed something to 
the advancement of educational theory 
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me cllended largely by Chinese and Chinese-Hawaiian s:udents 
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century it was the 
boast of the Islanders that they were the 





WILILAMS STUD!O 


and practice. It is generally known that 
Hampton Institute was founded because 
of the success of the Hilo Boarding School. 

No enthusiastic lover of Hawai can 
talk about the schools of their lovely land 
without proudly boasting that some of 
the well-known and_ successful Cali- 
fornians now occupying positions of 
importance, were as youths, in the last 
half of the preceding century, sent to 
Hawan for their elementary education 
because of the excellence of the private 
and public schools. Punahau and Iolani 
Schools are most frequently mentioned in 
that connection. 

The present schools are the result of a 
century of progress. . Aside from foreign 
language schools there are between forty 
and fifty private institutions in addition 
to the public schools which are supported 
by the Territory and directed by the 
territorial departments of education. 


O' the private institutions, Kameha- 
meha Schools are another expres- 
sion of the interest of the Hawaiians in 
education, and an expression of the devo- 
tion and foresight of the Hawaiian alii 
(chiefs) to the needs of their people. These 
schools for boys and girls of Hawaiian 
blood were endowed by the Princess 
Bernice Paualu (Mrs. C. R. Bishop) the 
last of the Kamehamehas, to provide not 
merely common sc hool education but also 
training in the domestic and scientific 
arts. A full twelve years’ course of in- 
struction is offered. 

Punahau School (Congregational), 
Iolani School (Episcopal), Louis College 

(Catholic), the Mid-Pacifc Institute 
TL iwatian Board of Missions) and other 
private schools established by the various 
churches for educational and missionary 
purposes along with many other private 
schools, are doing excellent work. 

(Continued on pa 
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Sunset readers are familiar 
with that lazy and crafty 
but lovable character, Casco, 
and his energetic wife, Fenny. 
This yarn ts another humor- 
ous and complete episade of 
their haphazard (and to 


them) very serious lives 


cc “OU Casco Bill! 
dem gate for me! Den you 
get hoein’ dem garden. If | 
comin’ home and find you 
aint hoein’ dem weed | goin’ 
tromp you good.” 

Casco Billy lowered himself mourn- 
fully from the fence on which he had been 
perched like a wet crow and swung open 
the gate to admit passage of Jenny’s 
ancient auto as it coughed its way toward 


You open 
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You Casco Bill! 
You open dem gate 


hoein’ dem garden 
é 


S 


By CHARLES VU, BRERETON 


town. This was the day that his wife 
delivered the weekly wash for her white 
customers; therefore, since Jenny was 
absent most of the day, it was a time of 
rest for Casco. But now the fat had gone 
forth. In one sentence, Jenny had 
planned Casco’s day for him and he knew 
it would be a hard one. Not only is 
hoeing extremely irksome to a_ leisure- 
loving person, but it is something that can 
easily be checked up at the day’s close by 
any executive as accomplished as Jenny 
Doggone! Casco leaned sorrow- 
fully against the gate, gazing after the 
car as his energetic wife eased the rattling 
vehicle down the sharp slope to the high- 
Way. 


Was. 


HE front wheels had just bumped 
the pavement and Jenny was 
swinging them for a right turn when 
Juggernaut, in the shape of a red road- 
ster that appeared to be a rod long, 
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JEFFERY REYNOLDS 


swooped out of the deep cut that is the be- 
ginning of the Wildcat grade. The roadster 
must have slid down the mountain and 
through the cut like a falling meteor, 
running silently on the steep grade, its 
driver in contemptuous disregard of 
possible byroads or intersections. 
Paralyzed with astonishment, Casco’s 
senses refused to work in time for a yell 
of warning. There was a swish like that 
from the wings of a monstrous hawk, a 
squall from Jenny, and a rending crash as 
the roadster’s rear bumper hooked under 
the old car’s fender. Jenny had swung 
sharply to the right and stepped on the 
gas as she sensed the approach of the red 
demon. That saved a square hit—maybe. 
But it didn’t prevent her own car scooting 
a yard or so up the bank of the cut and 
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then smacking the highway sharply to an 
accompaniment of cascading laundry 
bundles. 
out of the dirt where the overturning car 
had catapulted her and gazed for a second 
after the roadster and its occupants. But 
they were gone; their grinning faces had 
shown no sorrow at the wreck. And there 
is small joy in hurling anathema after 
unheeding ears; when one swears, one 
likes to have an audience. Jenny turned 
her attention to Casco. 


6 OU standin’ there like ole fool sage 

hen! You gettin’ down here and 
helpin’ me get dem car turned right side 
up. Bimeby I goin’ kill dem two white 


Jenny’s prized automobile wasn’t hurt 
much. A fender torn off, some broken 
glass and another scar or two was the 
total. But the laundry! Jenny’s eyes 
blazed murder as she surveyed the once 
white, smoothly-ironed things that now 
were bedraggled and grimy. ‘The better 
part of a week’s work to do over! 

“You gettin’ dem auto into town an’ 


quick. I goin’ wash dem 


havum fixed 


Casco Collects 


Casco’s spouse gathered herself 
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Damages: 


clothes now or dem white woman gittin’ 
mad like hell. We gittin’ dem crazy 
white feller bimeby. Plenty time!” 
Casco was no Ralph De Palma but 
he could, on occasion, manage to keep 
the car in the level valley road at least 
half ofthe time. After 
many minutes of pry- 
ing and chocking, they 
got the auto right side 


eRe 


~ 


and 


Casco climbed in 
with a grip of death on the wheel, man- 
aged to wabble up in front of the com- 
bination garage, livery stable, and black- 


up once more. 


g 
smith shop. Lem Haskins came out and 


peered critically at the damage. 

“T kin git thet thing fixed pretty soon,” 
Lem declared, “You jist as well wait, 
Casco.”” Casco did so, with pleasure. 
The longer he waited, the farther into the 
future would that job of hoeing be pushed. 
A little thing like a wreck wouldn’t turn 
Jenny from her objective, he knew. 
Naturally,!Casco had to tell the inquisitive 
garage man how the auto had acquired 
those fresh scars of battle. Lem grinned: 
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“Them two feller’s in thet red roadster 
is sure tearin’ ’round the country. Two 
three folks come dern near gittin’ run over 
last day or so. Dunnow whutthem guys 
want here, anyhow. They aint never 
told but they’re lookin’ Deep Valley over 
mighty close, like they wuz huntin’ fer 
something. Big feller’s named Hursh, or 
some sich—says he’s a promoter, what- 
ever thet means.” Lem dropped his 
socket wrench to the floor and wiped his 
forehead with a greasy hand. 

“Tell you whut, Casco,” he said, “You 
oughta make them guys pay a lot for this 


damage. I kin set the repair bill way up 
and you and me kin split on it. Whut 
say!’ 

Casco didn’t know about that. He said 


so. But he relayed some of the remarks 
that Jenny had made as she crawled from 
the wreck. 

“Well,” Lem chuckled, 
kin take good enough care of her own 
affairs, but all the same them fellers 
oughta be made pay cash fer sich care- 
lessness. It’s losin’ money whut hurts 
fellers like thet Hursh. But I reckin you 
aint got much to say ’bout this old bus.” 
Casco mutely agreed; he hadn’t. And 
besides, Jenny almost always killed her 
Own rats. 

But shortly—too soon to suit Casco 

the car was fixed and, after a fashion, he 
made out to get it home. ‘There, as was 
to be expected, he found Jenny bent over 
the washtub but surrounded by an electric 
tension that forbade conversation of the 
lighter sort. This was a bad morning to 
try any monkey business. Casco wasn’t 
foolish enough not to know that. He 
took a hoe and oozed toward the garden. 
‘This was a misnamed triangle of weeds 
bordering the road, with here and there 
something that looked like a vegetable 
struggling bravely up through the mat of 
morning-glory and pigweed. Casco began 
a desultory attempt to rescue these waifs 
of the soil from a premature demise. 


“T guess Jenny 


HE sun beamed brightly, as 

though immensely pleased at 
having caught Casco out from under 
the shade; a bluejay lit on the 
fence and jeered at this unusual 
sight only to disappear in a whirl 
of beating blue wings as a whizzing 
stone jarred the fence rail under 
him. Casco’s thirst was excruciat- 
ing but he didn’t like the idea of 
going up to the house so soon. 
Jenny would be sure to comment 
on the short time he had worked. 
And this morning, Casco knew that 
if Jenny once got started she would 
say a lot. She might even declare open 
war. Such things had happened. 

But Casco felt that he must have 
water or he would choke and to this end 
he began to dig industriously at a little 
wet spot among the weeds. He had 
noticed this seep before and at casual 
times had been possessed of great ideas 
about digging out this potential spring 
and irrigating his garden. As he hoed 
away the dirt, the gr oli became more 
moist with increasing depth. This began 


to be more interesting than chopping 
weeds; Casco felt all the joy of a discov- 
erer. He dug deeper—dug, until to his 


surprise, the hoe grated against iron. 
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He stooped and examined the hole in 
amazement. It was an iron pipe that the 
hoe had struck. Now, what was an iron 
pipe doing here? Casco dropped the hoe 
and feverishly pawed at the dirt with 
both hands. And when he had cleared 
away the soil from a foot or two of very 
old, rusty pipe, he saw what had caused 
the moisture. A valve closed the free 
end of the pipe and a faint leakage had 

caused the moisture in the ground; ergo, 

there was water in that pipe. But where 
did it come from? Never, to Casco’s 
knowledge, had any swarthy denizen of 
the Deep Valley reservation been so 
affluent as to possess a water pipe on his 
allotment. 

Casco straightened his bent back and 
scratched his head. And as he gazed 
around, bewildered, a smile began at the 
corners of his mouth and spread until 
it wiggled his ears. “wo hundred yards 
away, in the Henneberry field, where the 
agency cows were pastured, stood a 
huge wooden tank that was filled by a 
pipe from the reservoir at the head of the 
valley. The rusty tube that Casco had 
unearthed pointed straight 
toward that tank and now, 
half-forgotten rumors of the 
reservation’s early history 
began again to take form in 
his mind, 


HAT tank had been, 
years ago, the only 
water supply for the soldier 
barracks, when soldiers were 
needed to aid in civilizing 
Casco’s ancestors. Later, 
the headquarters had been 
moved and of all the old 
post buildings, only that 
tank now remained. And 
Casco remembered having 
heard the old men declare 
that the tank had once 
been supplied with water 
pumped from a well in the 
bed of the dry wash that 
bordered his garden. Huh! 
It was simple enough. When 
the agency buildings had 
been removed no one had 
bothered to take up the old 
pipe. The valve had been 
shut when the pump was 
disconnected and then, no 
doubt, the well had been 
filled because of the danger 
to straying stock. Likely there was 
now no white man who knew there was 
such a pipe in existence or that the tank 
had ever derived its supply from any 
source but the reservoir. 
Casco gasped as his mind_ slowly 
grasped the tremendous possibilities 
of this discovery. That tank was always 
kept full by an automatic float, not only 
to furnish water for the agency dairy 
cows but to keep the wooden staves from 
falling apart in the intense heat of sum- 
mer. Casco’s idea was the greatest he 
had ever experienced; he was sure of 
that. It couldn’t fail. He pussyfooted 
carefully up to the cabin, avoiding 
Jenny’s eye, and sneaked a wrench from 
the tool box of the auto. In a few min- 
utes he was twisting gently on the stem 
of the ancient valve. 


Casco Collec 
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Eureka! It turned. A husky stream 
of water began to churn up the parched 
soil. For a moment Casco watched this, 
then he cannily began to close the valve 
until only the smallest stream emerged— 
about as much as a good spring could be 
expected to flow. Too much water 
running to waste would give the whole 
thing away. He left it at that and filled 
the hole he had dug with stones from the 
creek bed. Some coarse-stemmed weeds, 
hidden under fine gravel, made the best 
imitation of a spring that Casco had ever 














fenny came forward, t 


the light of 


battle in her eyes 


seen. He felt that he was walking on 
air as he hurried to the house, anxious to 
share with Jenny his wonderful news— 
but of course with reservations. 

“J diggin’ out dem spring in garden,” 
Casco bubbled, ‘‘an’ he’s got plenty 
water for wet dem plants good.” For 
a wonder, Jenny received this news with 
no great display of acidity—only a slight 
incredulity. But convinced finally, she 
accepted Casco’s statement as fact and 
resumed her labors. 

“T dunno how come dem spring so 
good dis year,” she commented, “‘Allus 
bin little water dem place; never gittin’ 


much. But if we gittin’ plenty water 
now, we gittin’ good garden too if you 
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aint loafin’ all time. You goin’ down and 
hoe um good. I comin’ for look bime- 
by.” 

Casco went and this time there was 
joy inthe going. At last he had a garden 
that could be made as green and thrifty 
as that of Smoky Jim’s or even the moist 
loam of Chicken Johnny’s little field. 
This time he really worked, noting with 
glee how the withered plants perked up 
at the rapidly spreading moisture. 

And for days more Casco worked, 
destroying weeds and setting out new 
plants. Travelers on the 
nearby highway commented 
pleasantly on the garden, 


wondering audibly at the 
appearance of a spring 
where none had been before 
but most of them merely 


accepted the fact and did 
not bother their heads with 
the why of it. And at times 
when he was sure he was 
unobserved Casco cunningly 
built a box over the seeping 

valve, covering it effectually 
from prying eyes and allow- 
ing the box to enclose a 
clear blue pool. 


ND now the spring, 

besides wetting the 
thirsty plants, began to 
bring revenue from a most 
unexpected source. Right 
beside the garden, the high- 
way began its sinuous wind 
up the long miles of the 
Wildcat grade and nervous 
motorists, noting from the 
valley’s floor the dusty rise 
ahead, stopped to fill can- 
teens and radiators from 
Casco’s spring, its presence plainly in- 
dicated by the green oasis around it. 
Casco, himself, was always somewhere 
in the offing, and the tips of grateful 
travelers began to make a musical jingle 
in his pockets. Jenny collected a sizable 
share of the donations, of course, but 
take it all in all, Casco was sure that 
this was but the beginning of a prosperous 
Summer. 

Now, Deep Valley is always greatly 
intrigued by the presence of outlanders, 
especially by those who apparently have 
a lot of business but do not talk about 
it. Casco, conversant with the reserva- 
tion gossip, knew that the red roadster 
and its busy occupants were still in the 
vicinity but of late they had not passed 
along the highway. And so, when the 
red car pulled up beside the fence and the 
men got out to fill a canteen, Casco was 
too surprised to let Jenny know of their 
presence or to mention the wreck. The 
white men put water in their radiator, 
patronizingly praised the cool, clear 
spring and then roared away up the 
grade, leaving Casco gazing dubiously 
at a buffalo nickel the driver had tossed 
him. 

“Dem white feller purty cheap,” 
Casco commented. But a nickel is five 
cents. Casco put the coin in his pocket 
and forgot to tell Jenny about it. 

And “then, one morning, as Casco 
draped himself over the top rail of the 
(Continued on page 66 
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There 1s rhvihm, grace, beauty and motion in this piciure-melody of a surf rider on the waters of Waikiki ; 
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That there are cowboys at all 
in Hawaii seems to be a sur- 
prise to many visitors. But 
there are cowboys there, and 


BERTA -ATETZGER 


in this article tells many 
interesting things about them 


OWBOYS in Hawaii? Of 
course there are! Gay, hard- 
working, hard-swearing, 
flower-decked paniolas of 
Hawaii. Joyous  ukulele- 

tinkling vaqueros who will ride all day and 
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sing all night. And like all cowboys, any 
work that is not done on horseback is 
beneath their dignity. But what work 
they can do in the saddle! If you don’t 
believe it, ask the Wyoming boys. Men- 
tion cowboys in Hawaii and you will be 
told the tale of the three cowboys from 
the Parker Ranch, who went to Wyoming 
to compete in a rodeo. Daredevil riders 
they were, with all the happy abandon of 
the Polynesian. When they returned to 
the eight islands they brought with 
them a disconcerting number of trophies. 
And that was the last of the invitations. 
They never received another! 

Long before many western states had 
ever heard the ringing hoof of a cow-pony 
or knew the swaying curves of leisurely 
cow trails, Hawaii was well established as 
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The Hawaiian cowboy adds 
a picturesque native touch 
to his five-gallon hat and 
leather chaps. The picture 
of the cowboy shown above 
was taken on Maui. He 
had just re:urned from 
Haleakala with three kids 
he had captured in the 
region of the extinct crater 


a cattle country. Away back in 1793 the 
Hawaiians, who had first seen white men 
but seventeen years before, opened 
astonished eyes when they saw Vancouver 
present to their king, Kamehameha I, two 
long-horned gentle creatures that perhaps 
swayed a little from their endless sea 
voyage. The next year Vancouver re- 
turned again and presented the hero king 
of all Hawaii with a few more cattle and 
obtained from him the promise that no 
cows would be killed for ten years. The 
promise was kept though the soft-eyed 
cattle became raging wild creatures who 
trampled down grass houses and gored 
natives to death. At last the undisci- 
plined furies were driven to the moun- 
tains and after the ten years were over, it 
became a sport—and a necessary one—to 
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«1 unique enlargement from 
a motion picture film 
showing the ukulele cowboys 
doing a bit of heavy 
wrangling. It is quile 
apparent thal even a 
Hawatian steer has to know 
how 10 swim 


thin out the wild herds. 
lo this day the de- 
scendants of the Van- 
couver cattle live wild 
and free in the high 
mountain country. 

The king imported 
additional cattle and 
with them came Mexi- 
can vaqueros who 
taught the Hawaiians 
the gentle art of swing- 
ing a playful lasso and 
how to burn. their 
monograms into the 
sleek sides of protesting 
long-horns. From the 
Mexicans the Hawaii- 
ans picked up the word 
paniola which is the 

native pronunciation of 
espanol. From them 
too they learned the 
proper accoutrement 
for the well-dressed 
cowboy: the sombrero 
with its hat band of 
finely woven hair, the 
bandana handkerchief 
of colorful silk, the 
hand-carved — leather 
belt and saddle, the 
gay hand-woven pon- 
cho which: Mexicans 
substitute for macki- 
naw or slicker. With 
equal rapidity and ease 
the Hawaiians adopted 
the arts of accomplish- 
ments of the vaquero. It was not difh- 
cult for a people long accustomed to 
stand upright on a surfboard shooting 
the waves at the speed of an express train 
to grow expert at handling a rope. 

That there are cowboys at all in Hawa 
seems to be a surprise to many visitors. 
Hula girls, yes; but cowboys! And yet to 
every professional hula dancer there are 
perhaps a hundred cowboys. It is a 
matter of publicity only. The cowboy of 
Hawaii hasn’t had his share, and the hula 
girls—well, you don’t see grass-skirted 
sirens swishing down Fort Street or flut- 
tering their hay garments on Waikiki 
Beach either. Oh, it’s disillusioning, but 
true! But if you’re an admirer of the open 
range and of the cowboy, you'll find the 
dusky Hawaiian paniola if you get off the 
tourist pavement. He is not so pictur- 
esque as in the earlier days. He no 
longer wears colorful poncho and sash, but 
he still wreathes himself with flowers and 
never tires of playing the ukulele or steel 
guitar. And he has the divine gift of song, 
the race heritage of the Polynesian. 

Look on the islands of Molokai, Maui, 
Kauai and Hawaii. The Parker Ranch of 
Hawaii, which is owned by a slender dark- 
eved orphan lad of about ten, is one of the 
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most up-to-date cattle ranches in the 
world. On this 500,000-acre ranch are 
24,000 cattle and 4000 horses and mules. 
Some of the horses, like the Hawaiian cow- 
boys, bring home the purses from the 
western states. And the cattle too have 
pedigrees of which they can boast. 

And the Parker Ranch  paniolas! 
Sitting their horses as loosely as Indians 
they throw down their reins in front of 
the three sided rectangle which is their 
shopping district and post office. Round- 
faced Hawaiians, we saw, with sparkling 
velvet eyes and red cheeks, for the clear 
invigorating air of the upper country of 
Hawaii brings out the color in the cheeks 
of Hawaiians and Japanese alike. One of 
the riders wore a pansy /ei around his hat 
and the fragrant maile vine around his 
neck. 


NE thrill and exasperation which 
cowboys of the United States 
mainland do not often have is the 
necessity of swimming their bossies 
to market. In many parts of the islands 
there are no docks, and therefore it 
is necessary to drive the cattle to 
the seashore, and swim them out to the 
waiting steamer. With mild unblinking 
eyes the white-faced Herefords stand 
near the shore only to turn into roaring 
tail-twisters when the lasso whistles over 
their horns and they are dragged out to 
the waiting lifeboat. From six to twelve 
of them are tied by their horns to the sides 
of the lifeboat, and they are rowed out to 
the steamer. Double rope slings are put 
around the panting middles of the red- 
eyed steers and one by one they are 
hoisted up onto the deck. You may 
think the cattle should enjoy all of this as 
a thrilling experience, and give staccato 
moo-moos of delight. But they don’t. 
They are not by nature thrill hunters. 
They prefer lush pastures and sleepy-eyed 
content. After a long day of loading, a 
paniola often longs for the quiet safe job 
of a traffic cop in Honolulu! 
The highest moments in the life of a 
Hawaiian cowboy are the death-flirting 
ones spent with a wild bull plunging at the 
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end of his lasso, which is tied firmly to his 
pommel, and must never, according to 
the paniola code be untied. “Tied to 
death” is the translation of the Spanish 
idiom which they use to describe this 
sport which is almost equal in danger to 
that of hunting big game. In the lava- 
pitted country of the high mountains of 
Hawan, it is doubly dangerous, for if the 
rider and his quarry go into a pit, there 1s 
n> escape for man or horse. 


ORD passes quickly that on 
a certain date there will be 
a wild cattle drive. In the black- 


ness of midnight the paniolas rise and 
saddle their horses and jog through the 
thin forests into the lava mountain tops 
which are the hideouts of the wild cattle. 
Smoking numberless cigarettes they sit 
hunched up around their little white- 
plumed fires in the clear cold morning. 
At last their alert far-seeing eyes catch 
sight of a moving speck which multiplies 
and takes the form of wary cattle moving 
up to the safety of impassable lava. The 
cowboys tighten the cinches, swing onto 
their horses and clatter off on a gallop. 
Panic stricken, the cattle break before the 
galloping shouting paniolas whose bull- 
hungry ropes are of unbelievable length. 
With singing lariats the cowboys ride down 
upon the cattle and rope snorting red- 
eyed bulls and gallop off through pitted 
lava which may betray them at any 
moment and leave them to the mercy of 
the infuriated beast. The trick is to head 
for a tree and to bring the horns of the 
bull against it, snubbing and tying him 
fast until the next day when, tied to tame 
oxen, he is led down to the ranch to end 
his wild career as beef. Western cowboys 
who have witnessed this declare it is noth- 
ing less than suicide. But the Hawatians 
only laugh and go on with the impossible. 

Despite the romantic background of 
the Hawaiian cow boy, hei is harder to find 
in fiction than a “movie” cowboy on a 
Western ranch. There’s a_ glittering 
harvest here for the professional story- 
teller who writes the thrilling yarns of the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Here isaGently 
Humorous Story of an 
-American’s Discom- 
fiture and /mbarrass- 
ment Over a South 
S Native Girl 
W ho was ‘Determined 


to Win His Love 


Se c 


U-HUST a lee-tle lu-huve, ah lee-tle 
ki-hiss—” 
“Papahue,” said Paea. 
“Oh,” 
“Drive that woman away from 
there.” 

Instantly arose at crescendo and still 
ascending a duet of fury. The language 
employed was low Tahitian and vile beach 
French, the words scarce te be repeated, 
not printable at all. Tiare shrieked like a 
peacock; Papahue retorted in violent bass. 
His vocabulary was large and colorful, his 
knowledge concerning Tiare’s reputation 
and antecedents as complete and vivid as 
hers concerning his own. He had, also, 
two great advantages: He was chasing the 
woman away from the house of his master; 
his voice, while not so piercing as Tiare’s, 
was stronger, deeper, more enduring. 
Suddenly he added a shower of stones to 
his vocal efforts of persuasion. ‘Tiare 
ceased her torrent of abuse. Screaming in 
ear-piercing distress, she tore away out of 
the gate beneath the trees. Fainter and 
fainter the screams streamed out behind 
her, a shrill banner of sound. She van- 
ished around the curve of the beach. 

“When I told my friend Fendall of 
Morganboy’s that you could rent the 
house of General Crane,” Paea_ said, 
slowly, “no mention was made of a wo- 
man. Least of all Tiare.” 

The white man seated opposite in one 
of the big, wicker chairs lifted his dejected 
head. He had a big face, wide, shining 
with good-nature, the kind that never 
grows old. His blue eves were wide, too, 
eager and interested as a child’s. And 
now, like a child’s, they looked fretful and 
agerie ved. The man was an American, as 
young Reginald Fendall introduced him 
to the pearl fisher at Morganboy’s store. 

“Rent Mr. Beckworth General Crane’s 
house, Paea,” Fendall urged. ““He’s here 
to see the real island life; he wants to get 
away from town.” 

So Paea, all unwittingly, rushed upon 
his fate. He might have known, he told 
himself bitterly. He was sure to get into 
some trouble if he touched hands with a 
white man. Whatever they might be at 
Home, South of the Line they all ran to 
wild, outrageous doings. Why, the very 
house he lived in, incidentally one of the 
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prettiest on the whole island, the well- 
stocked store back of the house, the pros- 
perous connection in trade that went with 
the store, was a gift to him, all in a min- 
ute, from a wild American who wanted to 
go quick and at the same time write off a 
debt of gratitude he imagined he owed to 
Paea. ‘Thus, all in a few seconds because 
of the bewildering antics of a white man, 
Paea turned from a pearl fisher into a 
trader. A_ well-established, prosperous 
one. Then take the house around the 
curve of the beach that he rented to this 
Beckworth—he already bitterly regretted 
his good nature. That house never would 
have been built but for the advent of Gen- 
eral Lucius Garibaldi Crane and _ his 
daughter, Ma’amsell’ Ethel. That was a 
wild episode. Even he, Paea, who con- 
tinually observed with a keen vivacity of 
horror, sorrow and naive astonishment 
the antics of white men in the South Seas 

even he found it hard to believe the 
thing had occurred. But there was Gen- 
eral Crane, that dashing, one-eyed old 
reprobate, living at Papara at the expense 
of Paea’s mother, a brown woman famous 
throughout the South Pacific, a powerful 
and despotic Chiefess. The pearl fisher 
was her only son. He had inherited from 
her his vivacity and charm, his superb 
physique and brown, godlike beauty. He 
inherited, too, the sense of humor that 
made her so enchanted with General 
Crane’s audacious descent upon the great 
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house at Papara that she kept him there. 
But not one of these inherited qualities, 
however splendid, helped Paea now. 


— and cursing ‘Tiare 
had scuttled back around the 
point to the orchid and white house 
designed for that especial spot by 
General Lucius Garibaldi Crane. A 
brazen edifice, the General called a 
tropic house. A_ place of innumerable 
shower baths, couches that jumped out 
of the wall and a roof that let up and 
down. But she would not stay there long. 
The peace that settled down upon the 
house at Moonrise Bay, the broad veranda 
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where Paea sat with his uninvited guest, 
the cool, dim spaces within doors where 
Papahue had once more lain him down to 
rest, the store at the rear among the limes 
and oleanders where Hippolyte Duchesne, 
sallow and French, possessing the instincts 
for trade that Paea lacked, resumed his 
game of solitaire with a happy sigh, would 
not last long. 

‘Tiare was sure to return. To be driven 
off again by Papahue. To return. To be 
driven off—Oh, the thing was maddening. 
Paea heaved a deep sigh of distress. He 
must try and think of some way out of the 
nightmare. He hated to think. It meant 
real effort, sharp as pain. And look where 
it got you. These Europeans were always 
boasting of their capacity to think. After 
the celebrated incident of the Cranes it 
was with the hope of avoiding any such 
further happenings that he had taken ship 
to Papeete to assure Morganboy’s Lim- 
ited of his earnest desire to be engaged to 
dive for shell at the opening of the lagoon 
at Lasallai. Morganboy’s engaged him 
with all speed. Paea was by far the best 
diver in the Group. But the Company’s 
schooner The Tropic Bird had not re- 
turned from a trip to gather trade and it 
was still two months before the opening 
of the lagoon. In an evil moment of 
friendly chaff and relaxation following 
these stiff business offers and answers and 
signings of contracts, Paea listened too 
long to Reggy Fendall. 


“ce ENT the old General’s Chateau to 
this fellow Beckworth,” Reggy 
urged. ‘“‘He’s all right; shows he must be 
if he’s so anxious to get away from this 
town. Hop to it, Paea—he’ll make 
things more interesting to you at Moon- 
rise Bay. Keep you from getting soft 
‘before we start.” 

Beckworth, thus recommended, had 
come to the orchid and white house. And 
then Tiare had come. ‘Tiare, the magni- 
ficent. Tiare the lithe, abandoned, tiger- 
ish and malicious. Tiare, who from her 
twelfth year had exercised unhindered her 
glorious right to do as evil as she pleased; 
who went gorgeously attired, audaciously 
rouged, laughing, screaming, cursing, 
throwing stones, bottles or whatever came 
easiest to her hand. Tiare, the queen of 
that dung-hill, Papeete’s half-world. She 
came and Beckworth went. He walked 
around the curve of the beach and took 
up his dwelling in the house at Moonrise 
Bay. To this Paea really had no objec- 
tion though the American was not invited 
even to spend the day. Indeed, Beck- 
worth had not mentioned an invitation 
himself. But Tiare made the day hideous 
and the night a horror circling the house, 
clawing that wretched ukulele, whooping 
and screeching, crying on the white man 
to come away and be her love. 

Even so, at first Paea hesitated to speak 
his annoyance. He had very nice ideas of 
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courtesy, what just exactly was meant by 
the expression, “the Laws of Hospitality,” 
e and the islands were his home. Even 
4 though all uninvited, this white man was, 
in a sense, his guest. But the performance 
was too brazen, the noise too continuous 
and discordant. ‘The pearl fisher was 
high- -caste, fairly well educated by his 
ene rgetic, ambitious mother, much trav- 
eled and diabolically experienced in spite 
of his twenty-three years. He was fastid- 
ious in his tastes and associates. A man, 
no matter what his country, who came 
with Tiare following, trailing her soiled 
and spotted glories—well, that man could 
/ command no more courtesy than was 
> compatible with self-respect. Even for 
the islands Tiare was a notorious bad lot. 
“I clearly understood from Mr. Fen- 
dall,”’ said Paea again, “that you were en- 
tirely alone.” 
“T am alone,” Beckworth replied. He 
spoke in tones of fretful, peevish protest. 
i He seemed very sure that everything was 
' — wrong and equally certain it was not his 
fault. 

“Now, look here, Paea,” he went. on, 
argumentatively. “It’s just no use for 
- you to act this way to me. I didn’t make 
' your old islands, I didn’t put the people 
in them, either. I came down here, quiet, 
minding my own business, looking for a 
little romance. * didn’t put an adv ertise- 
ment in the paper, I didn’t get me a keg of 
4 rum and start to ballyhoo. I rented a 
: house back in that town out on a sort of a 
© drive that they call the Haapape Road. 
" It was a good enough house, screened from 
» the road by a thicket of limes and olean- 
ders. Maybe you know the place. Every- 
© body down here seems to know every- 
| thing. It was painted bright pink. In 
front it had two verandas, an upper and 
: 1 lower, all trimmed with wooden fret- 
ole like the paper lace on an olf-fash- 
» toned valentine. In the back there was 
' just one veranda, an upstairs one. But 
there were a few coconut palms, and then 
| the beach and then the lagoon and then 
the sea. It looked like a good beginning 
of romance to me. Well, I rented the 
house, I hired a couple of lazy China 
house boys and started in to ‘on there. I 
| was perfectly satisfied and those China- 
} boys should have been. They had plenty 
| to eat, plenty to drink, their money came 
regular and God knows they never did a 

ip. Well, one day I went down town and 
; is yeller girl followed me home. Look 
here, she tried to break into the house. I 
told those China boys to throw her out. 
Would they do it? You look here, they 
acted as if it was funny. I turned the 
hose on her. I want to say right here they 
good water pressure in that 
town. You think that made her go 
away?! If you do you don’t know 
her, that’s all. If Isat on that front 
cranda she was always snooping 
in that thicket of limes and ole- 
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anders. If I sat out back she was 
forever dodging out from behind one 
of the cocoanut trees and _ blatting 
about, ‘just a leetle love a leetle 
ki-hiss.. Then on four different 
nights as many men—the darndest 
looking bums you ever laid eyes 
on—broke into the house and I had 
to scuffle with ’em.” 


ROKE in? What for?” 
demanded, curiously. 
“Oh, they all had the same iden- 
tical line. A bunch o’ blats about 
Tiare loving me. This blame yeller 
girl’s name seems to be Tiare. Why, 
I couldn’t do anything on account of 
her, I tell you; I couldn’t even take 
a bath. Then Fendall suggested the 
house you had for rent and [| just lit 
out for it. Suited me, too. I began 
to feel that things in the South Seas 
were looking up when, just at day- 
break the morning before last, this 
Tiare comes walking right into my 
room—right into my room, mind 
you! Was I mad? You tell ’em! I 
threw everything I could get my 
hands on at her and made her get 
to thunder outa there. I chased her 
up the beach.. But that afternoon 
when I laid down to sleep, so help 
me Bob if she didn’t lift up the roof 
and begin winking and nodding and 
—and throwing kisses down at me 
and popping her eyes. That fed me 
up. [ beat it around to here. And I 
didn’t lie to you in the first place. 
There wasn’t anything said about a 
woman when I rented that house 
because I aint training with any 
woman. I came to this island look- 
ing for romance, I tell you, and that 
yeller hussy has just made my days 
one little hell after another. When 
she came to that house around the 
beach I naturally came here. Say, 
I had to have some place to go. 
Now, I’m going to try and get some 
little sleep before she comes back.” 
“A moment, Mr. Beckworth.” 
Paea lifted a shapely brown hand. 
“What did you say you came to the 
islands for?” 


Paea 
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Magic! She had never thought of magic. 
Why should she when she was Tiare, 
Herself; when any man she beckoned 

followed on his knees 
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“T told you I came here looking for 


romance.” 


Paea continued in his earnest regard. 
I mean, anyone partic- 


“Leave anyone 
ular—behind ?”’ 


A look of bravado crossed Beckworth’ 
Bravado oddly tinged 


boyish, open face. 
with regret. 

“| left my place,” he said. 
saddle horses in Oregon. 


in his life. And have I? 
ried and I breed horses.” 


dusk of the hall. 


“What does he mean?” thought Paea. 
guest. 


He stared after his  self-invited 
‘*Now, what in the name of all the 
gods does that white man mean?” 


SLIGHT rustling at the side 

of the house made him turn 
alertly and look over the railing of 
the veranda. He thrust his hands 
into a basket full of limes that sat 
upon the table at his elbow conven- 
ient for the rum. Like a sudden 
shower of hail he hurled the hard 
fruit into the yard below. Tiare 
charged out through the shrubs. 
Shrieking her curses and her grief, 
blown like an amber nymph on the 
rowdy breath of the Trades, she 
rushed away and vanished around 
the white beach. 

Paea returned to the deep wicker 
chair. His anger and his astonish- 
ment were both so great that he 
thought rapidly without the least 
perceptible effort. What ailed that 
white man? What did he 
want? 

Tiare asked the same ques- 
tion in passionate disap- 
pointment, in howling grief, 
in dismay that verged on 


mere chattering fear. This gangs. 
was really an unheard of 
thing. 

Here was she, superb, in- NUS 


vincible, Tiare the Magnif- 
cent, come out to conquer 
this white man who had so 
caught her errant fancy. 
That was as many as three 
weeks ago and—she had 
not conquered yet. The 


other white men who had come to Papeete 


were easy to snare. Then why was he 
not? Here was a man clean in his person, 
who, even more astonishing to relate, in- 
dulged in the drinking of no arduous 
liquors. But how could these virtues 
render her less pleasing or to be coveted? 
She adored this remote white man. Her 
desire for him was like a whip of scorpions 
on her slim, amber shoulders and gave her 
no rest. Also she was scared. What 
about her beloved prestige, her haughty 
claim to that title Magnificent? Her 
continued failure to subdue this paragon 
attacked her odorous supremacy more 
subtly and as surely as the coming of old 
age. Fleeing shrieking from the hail of 
green limes, the Trades drove her skip- 
ping over the white sand. She cursed Paea 
—the whole world—fluently and burst 
into a fury of tears. She rolled upon the 
floor of the orchid and white house, she 
left the marks of her cruel little white 
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“T breed 
I left my wife, 
too. But a man has to have some romance 
Not! I got mar- 

He walked to 


the door and vanished in the cool, green 
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teeth upon more than one 
of the General’s expensive 
wicker chairs. As swiftly 
as she had abandoned herself to frenzy 
she became calm. Sat up, slim and still, 
in the confusion she had wrought. 
Magic! She had never thought of 
magic. Why should she when she was 
Tiare, Herself; when any man she beck- 
oned followed on his knees? Rum may 
have brought him there originally. But 
what price that argument when it was she 
that kept him kneeling? It was this had 
made her so entirely sure that all men 
were alike under the sun no matter the 
latitude in which it shone. She might 
have been forced to pay dear for her fool- 
ishness if she had not thought of magic. 
Strong island magic would bring this 
white man to her side and bolster her tot- 
tering prestige. And she knew well where 
to apply for such. She bathed at one of 
the vivacious General’s many convenient 
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showers, then pressed a button in 
the wall, fearfully, her head turned 
far away. 
silent velocity. 
shrieked, lay 
couch and slept. 


Tiare 


jumped, 
down 


upon the 


T sunset Papahue stepped out 
upon the veranda of the fine house 
at Moonrise Bay. 
“Paea ” zi 
The pearl fisher started. He felt hag- 
gard and shredded. “Oh,” he retorted 
with great feeling. 
Papahue was not daunted, he showed 
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your launch,” went on Pap- 
ahue with unctuous delight. 
“They have been long 
gone.” 

“Hired my _ storekeeper 
and my launch.” Paea 
laughed out. He was al- 
ways amused by insolence. 

an eager face. “That Tiare’s gone to He was insolent at the proper times him- 

Papara,” he said. self. His eyes narrowed suddenly. 
“She—what?” “Why?” he demanded. ; 
“She hired Duchesne tane to take her in Papahue shook his head. He left Paea 
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The ukulele throbbed, Tiare’s 
voice rose shrill and plaintive 
in the thick heat of the after- 
noon. Beckworth was looking 
down. Already Pirapoa’s 
Strong magic was beginning 


to work 


crouched forward in the chair, his elbow 
on his knee, his chin in his hand. But the 
pearl fisher said nothing. When Beck- 
worth came out from his miraculously un- 
interrupted nap he resumed his old atti- 
tude of indolent comfort. Then after tea 
hour passed the evening began in a 
strange, unreal peace. 

The moon, full and round and wonder- 
fully golden, swung up from behind the 
dark sea. The great combers rode majes- 
tically down upon the reef, shooting 
spouts of foam like torches of rare loveli- 
ness into the still, calm air. ‘The trees 
hung low and mysteriously quiet. Now 
and again they rustled in softest whispers 
at the touch of the scented land breeze 
that was like a shy nymph of the night. 


AEA,” Beckworth said, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I think I am going to see 
it. It seems to me if I listen—” 

He broke off. Paea was listening to the 
launch coming along inside the reef. 

“I know,” cried Beckworth, raptly, 
“that if I listen I can hear—” 

The launch was in the crescent that 
gave that part of the lagoon the name of 
Moonrise Bay. A sound went up from 
the beach below the veranda. A queer 
blending of a groan, a sigh and a cry. ys 
neath it rose the crepitating wail of 
ukulele. 

“Ju-hust a lee-tle lu-huve, ah lee-tle 
ki-hiss,” implored Tiare with shrill sweet- 
ness. 

Paea came to his feet in a rush and hung 
far over the veranda railing. 

“*Polyte!” he roared. 

But Hippolyte was running for his room 
in the store as fast as his narrow little feet 
would go. 

“T got the money, Paea,” he shouted. 
“IT got the money for the trip.” He 
plunged headforemost into shadow and a 
door slammed. 

“Papahue!” 

No answer. It was moonlight and 
Papahue was gone to dance the night out 
to soul-squirming thrummings upon a tin 
dishpan. 

“Ju-hust a lee-tle lu-huve—” wailed 
Tiare, beginning to draw nearer, circling 
the house. 

Paea turned and transfixed his unwel- 
come guest with a furious glare. 

“Get out of here!” he thundered. 

“T won’t,” retorted Beckworth. “I will 
not! That yeller girl’s none of my busi- 
ness, I tell you. I came down here to this 
island looking for romance.” 

At dawn Tiare went away. Much as a 
cat who has tired herself playing with two 
crippled and captive mice she withdrew up 
the beach. Upon the veranda the two men 
sank exhaustedly into slumber. 

At seven o’clock Papahue, listless and 
weary from dancing all night, found his 
beloved young chief as wretched. A 
plunge into the river that ran past the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Intimate Glimpses of Westerners and 


Camera! 


Archibald Andrews, director of 
the Orinda Country Club and 
chairman of the greens committee 
is shown (to the left) making a 
beautiful drive 


Right: Mrs. David Keith of Salt 
Lake City who recently returned 
trom a season at White Sulphur 
Springs, Miss Annie Laurie 
Warmack of St. Louts and Mrs. 
C. Louis Meyer of Omaha. Mrs. 
Meyer was formerly Miss Mary 
Luman of Salt Lake City 
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Lower: Mrs. Paul Frederick Herman Fitzke, who was Miss Margarette Corrinne 
Chapman of Boise, Idaho, before her marriage is here shown with her maid of honor 
Miss Alene Long of Boise. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzke will spend their honeymoon at San 
Francisco. Both bride and groom attended the 
University of Idaho 
HNSON AND SON PHOTO 
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thove: Miss Katherine Hogle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fames A. Hogle who recently left Salt Lake to attend the 
Bishops School at La Folla. Miss Hogle 1s one of the best 
equestriennes of the sub debutante set 
TRIBUNE STAPF PHOTO 
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Visitors to the West 





Above: Reading from left to right—Mrs. F. E. Twining, Mrs, 8. 





Parker Frisselle, Mrs. Emil Kehrlein, Fr.. Mrs. H. Rafae/ Lake and 
Vrs. William O. Blasingame of Fresno, were guests recently at a party 
‘ in which an aeroplane ride was a unique part of the entertainment 
Above: Mrs. D. O. Hickey of Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Vii CaLAGs FCS COMMIS MURS E OONBEC FREANO'E : 


taking a jump on her mount at the Tacoma Riding Club's 
recent exhibition and winning one of the prizes. Mrs. 
Hickey is the wife of Lieutenant Hickey, aide to General 
Robert Alexander in command of Camp Lewis 
LEDGER PROTO BY ROLAND, COURTESY OF EVELY HANTLER 
Below: Edgar 8. McPherson, president of the 
Spokane Country Club and Harlan I. Peyton, 
president of the Pacific Northwest Golf Association 
snapped on the greens at Spokane 
+ L- SHEELY PHOTO 


Below: Mrs. E. Ff. McAlton of New York, with Count Eric de Spoel 
berch of Belgium, recent visitors at Pebble Beach, Califor nla 
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California Goes 
Into the Business of 


Building Citizens 


ENRY was the biggest 

problem of his school. Over 

the lunch tables, day after 

day, the teachers hashed 

and rehashed his case. 
‘Then they shrugged their shoulders and 
shook their heads. 

Usually the noon talk-fest was brought 
to a™close with the flat prophecy that 
Henry was headed “straight for the peni- 
tentiary.” Then another teacher would 
want to know “Why must I have a 
nervous breakdown if he’s going there 
anyway?” 

Teachers’ conferences were 
different purposes—to review new courses, 
new rules, new methods. Always they 
ended in a free-for-all discussion of Henry, 
misfit of the school. 

He had been transferred from class to 
promoted, put back—tossed about 
like a piece of human flotsam. He 
wouldn’t learn. He refused to study. 
Rules” were nothing to him. 


called for 


.] = 
Class 
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Nicholas Ricciardt, 
State Commissioner of 
Vocational Education, 

for California 





He got out of one scrape only to 
find himself in another. The 
principal pleaded. He used psy- 
chology one day and punishment 
the next. 

\t home it was the same. Henry’s 
mother and father—well-to-do cultured 
folks—tried their best. The strain was 
upsetting the whole family. Even the 
example of two model brothers could not 
keep Henry out of trouble. 

Yet the boy, barely 16, did not look the 
part of an incorrigible. He was awkward, 
ungainly, over-grown. His straight red 
hair was unkempt; his clothes were 
slouchy. But there was something about 
his face that shone out through the 
freckles—even the teachers noticed that. 

One day a field worker from the Voca- 
tional Education Department dropped in 
at the school. His reception always was 
somewhat perfunctory. The te: — 
looked upon him as a necessary evil; 
intruder trying to interrupt the even 
routine of the school with new-fangled 
theories that didn’t mean anything. To 
them his coming caused only interrupted 
classes and useless discussion. 

This time the unwelcome guest. sat 
down first with the principal. Together 
they poured over a mass of reports and 
leaflets—routine work for the principal 
and irksome routine at that, because he 
had but scanty faith in the program. But 
suddenly, in the midst of the discussion, 
an idea came to him. How about Henry? 

Pheoretically, this vocational education 
stuff was medicine for boys like Henry. 
Everything else had failed, the principal 
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School 


the Boy 


and the 


JOB 


By EUGENE B. BLOCK 


reasoned. This might succeed. Anyway, 
it couldn’t make matters worse and it 
might turn the trick. 

So the principal sent for Henry, the 
“incorrigible,” and he was brought out for 
investigation. 

For an hour he and the Vocational 
Guidance Man talked alone. 

“T don’t know what it is,” Henry 
finally confessed. “I can’t stay shut up in 
a room. When they try to keep me down 
to a desk something gets the best of me 
and before I know it I’m in a jam again. 
What I want is to get out—out where it’s 
open—where there’s lots of room lke a 
farm. I’d love to be a farmer.” 

A few days later came an order trans- 
ferring Henry to another high school in a 
ne: arby town where they taught farming 
as well as the classic myths and where 
big truck gardens outside of the school- 
house took the place of classrooms. 

At the end of the term when the state 
school authorities made their official 
inspection, Henry’s plot of ground—the 
prize-winning garden—was shown as the 
shining example of the school’s achieve- 
ment. 

Two years later he left the school, the 
honor student, pal of his teachers, headed 
not for the penitentiary but, for a farm he 
had rented with his savings and was 
eager to work for himself. 


HE Vocational Guidance plan had 
been vindicated. 

All over the United States today there 
are thousands of Henrys—on farms, in 
machine shops, factories, business firms 
and plants in every field of industry 
boys who are making good because some- 
one who understood the workings of boy- 
dom dug down under the freckles and 
found out what they were really fitted 
for—because someone made the school fit 
the hoy instead of blindly trying to adapt 
the boy to the school. 
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School, 


This picture shows an engine which has been overhauled by these high school boys, 


This Henry worked out his own prob- 


lem in California, the state regarded by 
educators as a leader in the held of voca- 
tional education; one of the many states 
of the Union that is trying now to provide 
specialized training for every boy and girl 
in conformity with individual inclina- 


Je 
And now that vocational euidance 
nd vocational education have become 
cepted by educators the country over, 
‘alifornia has taken another step ahead of 
er sister states. 

\ great state-wide program has been 
unched to determine by individual 
vunseling what life’s work each boy 

/ in her public schools is best fitted fou 

1d to train them individ to reach 
lat goal. 

( nde r this progressiy > scheme, children 

California are not to be herded into 
assrooms and routinely put through a 
rubber-stamped curriculum, to be turned 

it of school helter-skelter and forced to 
hnd their own life roads; their brains 
hiled with a little of everything and not 
uch of anything. Nor is the child to be 
mmpelled to adapt himself to a curricu- 
lum prescribed for the multitude. In- 
stead, a course suited to each individual 
is to be worked out, carefully planned to 
prepare each child to face the world in the 
held of work that belongs to him. 

In other words, big California is singling 


and 





the 


Boy and the Job: 





out John Jones and Mary Brown and 
every other child—indiv y—to plan 
their futures according to their own pecu- 
liar abilities and leanings. ‘The state, 
educationally speaking, has turned big 
brother and big sister to put over a job 
that no other state has yet tackled. 

California is going to apply to human 
life the methods that Luther Burbank 
applied with conspicuous success to plant 
life. In vocational education there is to 
be not mass instruction but training 
suited to the interests and abilities of the 
individual student. 

Under this progressive program that 
already is being put into operation, 
trained vocational counselors are sitting 
with boys and girls before they leave the 
grammar school, discussing with them 
their youthful ambitions and capabilities; 
then systematically mapping out their 
future study programs accordingly. 
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HE same careful individual atten- 

tion is carried on through the high 
schools. For those who are preparing to 
engage in industrial pursuits rather than 
professions, co-operative arrangements are 
made with industrial leaders of the various 
communities so th: it stude nts can spend 
some of their time in the shops as well as 
the classrooms, co-ordinating the theory 
with the practice. And the last step in 


the program is the systematic finding of 
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employment for the graduate or for those 
who leave school before graduation. 

With such perfect system is the plan 
being worked out that the case of each 
boy and girl is kept on a “vocational 
guidance card”’ designed to pass from the 
grammar school to the high school and 
finally to the employer. 


Even allowances are being made for 
youthful indecision. Blended with the 
training given to those who elect to 


engage 1n an industrial career after leaving 
high school, is enough of the academic 
schooling to enable the student to enter 
the university should he change his mind 
during the four years of high school tuition. 

All this has been worked out by 
Nicholas Ricciardi, commissioner of voca- 
tional education in California, who insists 
that such a program of education is not 
exclusively the responsibility of the 
schools. The parents and all community 
agencies interested in the welfare of boys 
and girls, he maintains, must cooperate 
intelligently with the schools to make this 
program successful. 

Ricciardi, still a young man, began his 
career as a school teacher. But while he 
was teaching the three R’s on a classroom 
blackboard, he turned his face beyond the 


schocl. What he saw appalled him. 
He visioned 10,000 young people 
between the ages of 14 and 18—the 


(Continued on page 54 





























cA Colorful and 
‘Romantic Serial of 
the Days Whe 

Gentlemen -4dven- 
turers Sailed from 
Old -ACexico to Find 
Fortune in the Fabled 
Kand of (alifornia 


Tie Story So Fer: 
O Spain with La Mariposa, 
the Butterfly, who had defied 
her old Grandfather, the 
Conde del Tovar, in leaving 
his mansion in Mexico City 

to beg the Viceroy for an intervention 

in her coming unloved marriage! 

To California with Claudio, the insolent 
grandson, who might learn the attributes 
of a man in this new country! 

Such were the commands issued by the 
terrible Count after a scene with Mari- 
posa, Claudio, and Gertrudis (his ward) 
in the sala. And those were the days 
when grandfathers and guardians were 
hard masters to their wards. 

It did not matter to him that his grand- 
daughter was rescued from an attack by 
bandits, on her way to the Viceroy, by a 
certain Don Julian. A mere person—the 
old Count did not know him! But Mari- 
did not let her rescuer depart 
unthanked. However, neither did he 
know that later Mariposa and Claudio 
had exchanged clothing, and that it was 


posa 


i 
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the Butterfly he was banishing to Cali- 
fornia, and Claudio to Spain. 

Thus, unnoticed in her new garb, Mari- 
posa departed on horseback, well guarded 
by Captain Salazar whom she recognized, 
with terror, as the leader of the bandits in 
Mexico City. She went in a calmer mood, 
for she had made Gertrudis promise to tell 
Don Julian, when he came to their rendez- 
vous that midnight, that she was on her 
way to California, not to Spain, and that 
he should follow her there. Yet as the days 
passed, she could not understand why he 
did not overtake the little cavalcade. 

Once embarked upon the stormy 
waters, Mariposa proved herself a “hero.” 
She forgot her troubles in attending to 
those of the seamen who were laid so low 
with scurvy. And when they landed, 
some two months late, she ran to and fro, 
lessening pain and bringing comfort to the 
unfortunates. 

But, though Gertrudis had tricked the 
dashing Don into thinking his beloved 
had left for Spain, she unwittingly did 
him a service, for bitter and disillusioned 
he departed immediately for California 
with Picton, his servant. 

It was across Picton that Mariposa 
stumbled one day—Picton who was 
mourning for his master as dead from the 
dread disease. Yet, after desperate 
remedies had been given him, Don Julian 


stirred; had opened his eyes with a 
strange bewildered look in them, had 
smiled a strange smile and had gone 


quietly asleep. And that night he dre amed 

that some one had crept close to him and 

W ith soft lips at his cheek had whispered: 
“Don Julian—I am here—.” 

Vor on woith the Stor 


CHAPT ER NII 
‘ EVER since the first golden dawn 
t broke x cloriously over the Garden 
of Eden have there been two mornings 
exactly alike. One who has watched 


AN UAR -Y 


Flow one dreamed dreams here under this 
fender blue sky! Dreaming their dreams of 
empire did men come here; and here they 
dreamed on, greater and more golden 
dreams. For here did it seem that 
all things were possible 


throughout a lifetime of daybreaks will 
mark how the Master of Dawns unfail- 
ingly differentiates. Among His richest 
benefactions are the gifts of new days for 
each to do with as he likes or can or will. 
What a world, wherein are no two days 
alike! What a magical palace for men 
and women to wander through, to love 
and reshape to their own wills! 

Now, of an endless line of things, all 
different, that fill the days, there must per- 
force stand forth a day that is rarest, 
most glorious; as, for example, this May 


‘morning when one came lightly at Don 


Julian’s low-voiced call and the two, hand 
in hand, stole quietly apart into the hush 
of the wilderness. 

Maytime! Maytime in California! 
Maytime blossoming, flowering, in La 
Mariposa’ s tremulous breast; surging and 
singing in Don Julian’s blood. Here the 
newest of all new worlds, fresh, sparkling, 
virginal; never sky so blue, never sun 
showering such pure gold, never flowers 
so tenderly sweet, never bird-song so joy- 


ous. Arcady in May! They strolled 
through helds fragrant with tall sweet 
grass, thick-strewn with flowers whose 


names they knew not but whose hearts 
were revealed for their reading. ‘They 
came into a lovely vale studded with oaks; 
saw the wild grape vines that entwined 
them; heard the clear liquid calling from 
the hills of crested quail; caught glimpses 
of deer feeding. ‘The little wild roses, like 
the roses of Spain, gave to this far-off 
sunny land a touch of home. 

There was so much to s: ay, each with a 
tale of adventurings upon which the other 
hung breathlessly. She told him of the 
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hopes and fears of her journey, mas- 
querading as Claudio; he told of Claudio’s 
betrayal, of his great grief, of riding north 
with despair at his stirrup, of himself and 
Picton becoming sailors to secure passage 
on the San Antonio. And, “Do you love 
me?” he whispered a hundred times. 
And again, “Oh, do you love me, my 
Juana—my Butterfly?” 

She sparkled and shone with the light 
from within and the outer light flooding 
her from God’s skies and her lover’s eyes. 
And she flushed rosily as the eastern sky 
flushed, the warm rose-tint of promise; 
laughed happily as she slipped away from 
him and ran on ahead: 

“If they should see, what would they 
think, senor? Don Julian and Don 
Claudio, two gentlemen, with one cloak 
thrown about both. Look! Oh, look! 
Whole hills and meadows of pure gold!” 


HE ran on zd he, growing stronger 
with the passing of each glad hour, 
hastened after her. 

“The old tales are true!’ he said, re- 
membering a passage from the ancient 
manuscript descriptive of this land: 
“ ‘Here are gold and precious stones only 
and not any baser metals.’ But wait for 
me! Let us come into these golden fields 
together.” 

“Then you will promise me, senor?” 

He looked quite innocent, hoping to 
overtake her as she paused. 

“Promise? Promise what?” 

“That we shall walk like two gentle- 
men; like Don Julian and his friend Don 
Claudio.” 

“Ji!” cried Don Julian as though in 
pain. “This sickness of mine—”’ 

She sprang to his side, alarmed and 
sweetly solicitous. And he, swift to en- 
snare one whose flight was ever of the 
swiftest, caught her hand, laughed and 
held her. 

“Tt is thus we must walk; hand in hand 
and heart in heart. Always and always, 
my Mariposa.” 

She pretended to widen her eyes with 
amazement at a new discovery as she 
exclaimed: 

“Trickery! This gentleman, then, is 
not to be trusted? One who deceives so 
readily? Surely now, Dofia Juana del 
Tovar,” she admonished herself demurely, 
“we must watch all his actions with sus- 
picion. He looks, alas, like a good kind 
gentleman but it would appear that this 
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pretty outward shell is but the mask to 
much villainy!” 

Don Julian’s laugh—he laughed fre- 
quently these days and it was laughter of 
an order to bring back any man’s health 
and strength—rang pleasantly through 
the woodlands. 

“You had your choice, to let me die or 
make me live. Bear, then, the responsi- 
bility. This life of mine came only from 
you; I live on only while our fingers 
touch.” 
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Her fingers curled tightly within his 
own; yet still she pretended. And then, 
suddenly. 

“Our gold!” she cried. 
getting it!” 

Both laughed now as side by side they 
hastened on. 

“Gold aplenty,” cried Don Julian, “to 
build a palace for my queen, to buy pearls 
and rubies for her throat and diamonds to 
flash in her ears; to get for her an army of 
slaves and bring her the finest silks from 
the furthermost isles! Precious stones, 
too; see them flashing yonder. Nor any 
baser metals.” 

As though he had been six and she four 
they hurried on toward their gold upon 
which the sun now shone so that before 
them extended fields and hills of burnished 
glowing yellow. Gold upon a carpet of 
emeralds; gold which now brushed about 
their boots; in gold they waded ankle- 
deep. 


“We are for- 
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“Flowers!” gasped La Mariposa. “How 
thick they are! How soft and like satin! 
Look yonder—and yonder! Oh, Don Jul- 
ian, it is indeed paradise here!” 

She knelt among them, stooped and 
brushed the taller ones back and forth 
against her cheeks. They laughed again 
at their own eagerness. 

“Little flower,” said Don Julian, pick- 
ing one and first touching it to La Mari- 
posa’s laughing lips, then fastening it in 
the buckle of a now featherless hat, “you 
have waited here for us, how long? With 
not even a name of your own, too! Gold 
you are and today I give you your name; 
other men will come later and give you 
another, a big ugly name, but we three 
will always know that you really are ‘Oro 
de Mariposa!’—‘Butterfly’s Gold.’ ” 

La Mariposa, kneeling at his feet, cried 
gaily: 

“But where, senor, has my palace gone? 
Where are my jewels? And all my slaves?” 

He knelt beside her, her hands again 
his prisoners, his hat in the grass. 

“This whole new land is your palace, 
little Butterfly,” he said gently but in 
deep earnest. ‘When you have chosen, 
there will I build you your kingdom. It 
shall be marked out in running leagues; 
it shall border on the white beaches with 
the waves washing the sands and tumbling 
among the rocks; it shall run back into 
the hills and the mountains with their 
streams and woodlands. For jewels, those 
you love best are all about us, red and 
blue and white and golden-hued. And for 
slaves, my Mariposa, you shall have but 
the one, for I cannot bear that another 
should wait upon you.” 

“Oh, generous senor! So all this wide 
land is yours, then, to grant? And I had 
thought that it belonged to a certain Don 
Carlos, King of Spain!” 

“King Carlos? What does he here? 
Who gave him this land?” 

“Why, the Pope, I think, sefor. When 
he drew his line for Spain and Portugal.” 

“And who, most learned historian, 
made this rich grant to the Pope?” 


INCE here was a question to give 
pause to any learned scholar, La 
Mariposa could only answer: 
“But surely you would not put question 
upon the right of the Pope?” 
Don Julian made a wide gesture. 
“Let King Carlos have it—all that we 
do not want! Ours, first, our own little 
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kingdom, a tiny square cut out of this 
wilderness some ten or twenty leagues on 
each side. There let me build you your 
palace. There let me bring some of these 
dusky native folk to make us our little 
army of servants and soldiers. And thus, 
in this new world, let us forget the old. 
Oh, my Mariposa!” 
CHAPTER XIII 

OW one dreamed dreams here 

under this tender blue sky! 
Dreaming their dreams of empire did men 
come here; and here they dreamed on, 
greater and more golden dreams. For here 
did it seem that all things were possible. 
These two were become another First Man 
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and First Woman in another paradise. 
Never, since the first dawn trembled over 
Eden, had any true house been constructed 
here; never had any man ridden his horse 
along these shores; never had a road been 
builded; never a hand lifted to make the 
wild over into a gentle, fruitful abode of 
such as now looked about them with 
bright eyes and quick-beating hearts. 
Until now California, asleep, smiling, 
dreaming her own dreams, had lain await- 
ing their coming. On savage ears alone 
had fallen the triumphal marches sung by 
the ocean; only savage ears had heard the 
quail calling, the ripe acorns falling, the 
dirges and ballads and light chansons of 
the winds through the forest lands. Only 
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Startled and uncertain, Mariposa stood 

looking inio the Indian’s black unwink- 

ing eyes. Then she began drawing slowly 
back from him step by step 


before savage eyes had unfolded all these 
golden dawns, these glorious flowers, the 
vistas sweeping from sea across hill and 
and distant mountains. Unhewn 
forests; unplowed meadows; unfenced 
fields. For like the herds of wandering 
deer the Indians were content to use what 
they found at hand and to make no 
change. But now at last was the sleeping 
land to awaken. 
Captain Salazar, himself convalescing 
from that terrible sickness which had 
filled so many sandy graves upon La 
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Punta de los Muertos, had concerned him- 
self until now exclusively with getting 
well. Nor had there been anything for 
him to fear, for though he was not long 
in discovering who was this latest sick 
man to keep La Mariposa hovering at his 
bedside day and night, he had no need to 
trouble himself with a man as ill as Don 
Julian must be. Now, however, condi- 
tions altered; he saw what was afcot and 
could only stand back and frown and 
mutter and pluck at his lip. 
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mony. The son of the chief who was 
growing old, he was one who could be ex- 
pected any day to step into his father’s 
place; the tallest man among them and 
the most sinewy. “White Hawk” the 
Spaniards already called him from the 
tuft of feathers in the snake-hide band 
above his brow. About his red-brown 
shoulders hung a deer-skin mantle, the 
hairy side outward, while around his 
middle was a thong from which hung a 
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father he gave no sign of interest. Now, 

when silence fell, he turned to Salazar 


and began making swift signs; he pointed 
to his cape of undressed deer skin and 
then to the wooded hills; he lifted his bow, 
set an arrow, made elaborate pretense of 
shooting something which ran through 
the trees; then he pointed to a gun in a 
soldier’s hands and at last to Salazar. 
Salazar nodded his acceptance of the 
invitation, saying to those who looked on: 


“White Hawk and I spoke 











Here was a thing which one 
far more sluggish of wit than 
Captain Salazar must have 
been quick to understand: 4 
There were priests here and 
there was a look in the radiant 
faces of the two levers which 


meant that not long would 
PAF 


they defer the office of 
priest. Once wed, where went 
Salazar’s topmost "ambitions? 


ET even today he 

seemed to have accepted 
the inevitable with a shrug 
and, denied La Mariposa’s 
company, to be of a mood to 
amuse himself elsewhere. A 
band of Indians had come early 
into camp, or to its outer fringes 
rather, where they stood stony- 
faced watching all that went 
forward, taking interest in the 
white man’s fires, his various 
utensils, his elaborate prepa- 
rations for cooking odd-look- 
ing bits of food. While the 
cooks and those who assisted 
them, bringing \ wood and water, 
were busy getting the morning 
meal, the three pr‘ests and a 
number of the idle soldiers 
went out to meet their visitors, 
seeking to converse with them 
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by signs and the few words 








which had been picked up. 

Already the fathers, all burning zeal for 
new converts, were seeking to study the 
native tongue here as it had been studied 
down in the Peninsula, making their lists 
of Indian words for objects to be found 
at hand 

“Where is Captain Salazar?” asked the 
engineer, Miguel Constanso, who as diarist 
of the expedition was as keenly set upon 
this matter as the fathers themselves. 
“He has a way with these natives.” 

Salazar heard and came forward smiling. 

“It is only that I have had many deal- 
ings with their kind, the Indians of the 
south, Senor Constanso,” he said lightly. 

“T select the headman because he is to be 
looked to for the greatest intelligence. I 
treat him like a friend and that helps me 
to advance in learning.” He strode for- 
ward and with the smile still in his eyes 
laid a friendly hand upon the shoulder of 
a young warrior. 

The Indian returned the greeting in 
kind and so the two stood, right hand of 
each upon left shoulder of the other, 
looking into each other’s eyes, Salazar 
smiling, the Indian with a keen, steady, 
expressionless stare. 

Of them all it would appear that un- 
erringly Salazar had hit upon the strongest 
in brain, brawn and that subtlety which 
in the Indian is bred of the two in har- 
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short skirt of rabbit skins. From a highly 
painted face streaked with red, black and 
yellow gazed a pair of eyes which went 
well with his hawk-name. 

The old chief looked on sullenly, nor 
did his brow clear when Salazar, his hand 
still upon the young warrior’s shoulder, 
said: 

“Tem: 

“Amo!” barked the old chief. He 
thumped himself on the chest, crying: 
“Temi! Temi!” 

“What’s it all about?” queried Con- 


p? 


stanso. 
“Temi means head-man,” laughed 
Salazar. “I call my young friend here 


that, for that’s what he’ll be soon enough; 
and that old heathen, jealous of his little 
authority, doesn’t like it.” 

Constans6 frowned. 

“Tt’s an ill thing, captain, to stir up 
civil strife among them.” 

But Salazar only laughed and shrugged 
and retorted insolently: 

“But a good thing, Alférez, to be friends 
with the winning side if civil war does 
break out. Civil war—a bubbling pot of 
water!” 

White Hawk looked on, watched every 
man’s play of expression and seemed un- 
concerned. Even when his keen cruel 
black eyes regarded his expostulating 
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aH: # together of this yesterday. I 
= go with him this morning and 
he promises me that we bring 
you fresh meat before the sun 
reaches the middle sky.” 
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had overheard and ad- 
monished carelessly: 

“Tt’s quite likely that instead 
of getting you a cloak like his, 
this White Hawk will have the 
one you wear before noon and 
you'll be lying out in some 
gully with an arrow through 
your heart.” 

“Thanks for the warning, 
senor,” retorted Salazar, and 
went for breakfast and _ his 
pistols. 

“My master,” muttered 
Picton, who had been watch- 
ing all this and who now 
plucked at Don Julian’s sleeve, 
“it would be a good thing if 
we finished our business with 
this Salazar now. Your sword 
arm will soon be as strong as 
ever and, if you have been sick, 
so too has he.” 

“Must you ever be hacking 
away at somebody, old blood- 
spiller?” returned his master. 
“As long as this Salazar amuses 
himself with his Indian friends 
and leaves us alone.” 

“Ha!” grumbled Picton. “Such make 
friends only to strike at their enemies! 
Think you he has any love for that White 
Hawk? Is it not the custom of this 
Salazar to fight only with a pack of thieves 
at his back? Oh, my master, have I not 
watched him looking at you while you did 
not see?” 

Don Julian stood pondering what his 
man said and saw that there could easily 
be more than a grain of truth in Picton’s 
suspicions. 

“Well,” he said when with all his pon- 
dering he could only admit that whereas 
Picton might be right it wz as equi illy true 
that he might be wrong, “time answers 
most questions, my little Pic, and there’s 
nothing to do until we know.” 

CHAPTER XIV 

OW, while some convalesced in the 

little encampment on the California 
coast, death plucked many by the sleeve. 
The sad daily duty of both sea captains 
was to set down the names of those who 
had passed from a life of adventuring to 
a final state of peace and all that Cali- 
fornia could offer them of her hospitality, 
quiet graves in the sand. Every day’s 
first glint of light shone upon eyes turned 
seaward for the coming of the San José 
(Continued on page 56) 
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A young Navajo girl carries the scepter to the patient's hogan 


shimmered in 
heat and yellow haze. Aga- 
tela’s needle pierced the 

sky and flung its thin shade 

across the Red Rock country 
skirting the boundaries where four states 
meet. The Luka Chu Kai mountains 
vied with Chin Lee in chromatic contour. 
Afar battled the brooding shadows of 
Black Mesa. At a point farther removed 
from civilization than any other of its 
kind in America, we in the Trading Post 
at Kayenta, Arizona, looked across the 
expanse of the Navajo Reservation and 
speculated as to the migration of the 
Indians. From dawn until dusk a caval- 
cade of Navajos traveled north in line 


HE = desert 
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formation. ‘Their pony 
parade hugged the dis- 
tant purple shadows of 
the boulders and disap- 
peared in the direction 
of the Cation Del Muerto. 

We could not imagine 
why on that November 
day so many of them 
were traveling together 
in holiday array. Our 
trader who has _ thirty 
years’ residence to his 
credit in their country, 
broke his customary 
calm. ‘It’s very queer,” 
he said, “those folks 
can’t be going to a 
sheep-dip. And_ they 
can’t be heading to a 
Yabachi. They danced 
last month.” 

‘*Perhaps they are go- 
ing to a chicken-pull,” 
suggested the Horse- 
Wrangler. 

“Not on your life,” 
answered Red, the Mor- 
mon. Squatting on a 
sack of wool he squinted 
to the open. “Them 
Navies is up to some- 
thin’.’”’ Red’s words were 
no sooner spoken, than 
there appeared before 
us a Navajo. 

Dressed in a jacket of flame velvet, his 
striped white and blue trousers drooping 
in accordion wrinkles to his moccasined 
feet, the Indian padded through the store, 
ordered some sugar and a can of tomatoes. 
This finished he removed one of the wide 
shining silver and turquoise bracelets from 
his arm, asked for a loan and leaned com- 
fortably against the counter waiting for us 
to start talk. 

“We are going to make War Ceremonial 
against evil thinking,” he explained. 
“One woman she got sick. Medicine man 
no make well. Government doctor no 
fix. Navajos going to make ceremony and 
dance of their old people. Right kind of 
thinking always make people well.” The 
AZINE * JANUARY 
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Navajo reverted to the language of his 
race. For some time talk continued, the 
Indian gesticulating rapidly. 

Mrs. John Wetherill, the trader’s wife, 
turned to us. 

“This means,” she explained, “that the 
Navajos are riding to revive an ancient 
rite. It is an affair of pageantry and has 
not been held in its entirety in over forty 
years. There will be a Dance of the mud 
Chiefs. These men, he says, dance nude, 
covered with clay. The performance lasts 
three days and nights. In ancient times 
it was never known to fail in the cure of 
illness. It is the Navajos’ last resort in 
their war against evil.” 


‘© T will be some dance,” echoed Red, 
“Let’s go.” So we went. 

We came upon them late, arriving only 
in time to witness the ceremonies of the 
third day. The Indians had evidently 
been preparing for some time. They had 
erected upon a slight rise within view of 
El Capitan’s spire a large hogan or mess- 
house made entirely of brush. Round the 
bend in another direction a shelter of the 
same kind was set, but much smaller. 
Faced in the direction of the rising sun 
stood the sick woman’s rude brush home. 
Mrs. Wetherill and I sought the com- 
pany of two squaws with whom we had 
long acquaintance. They had ridden from 
Shonto, a distance of eighty miles, to help 
their friend, the sick woman. We sat with 
them in the sparse shade of some ragged 
brush. The women explained that the 
ceremony begins with the carrying of the 
sacred scepter, an honored male member 
of the tribe being chosen as herald to 
carry the stick from one part of the 
reservation to another. He must excel in 
riding as his duty takes him with all pos- 
sible haste from end to end of this hazard- 
ous country, even to the remotest corners. 
The ceremony from beginning to end is 

a combination of pantomime and prayer. 
A virgin maiden takes the leadership. 
Leading the war party she does not pro- 
ceed directly to the home of the patient, 
but assembles them a few miles distant to 
keep the approach of the war party a 
secret from the evil spirit, which is the 
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Making War on 


cause of illness, so that it may: be attacked, 
surprised and frightened away. The hours 
of the second night are spent in dancing 
until dawn. Before sun up, with eager- 
ness and energy, despite the fact that the 
war party has had neither food nor rest it 
descends upon the unsuspecting patient. 

In the distance we heard them coming. 
The squaws beside us covered their ears. 
The pounding of the hoofs resounded to 
the farthest cobalt hills. Howling at top 
pitch they plunged along, mustang and 
men stretching themselves eagerly to lead. 
As they passed, the smell of sweat filled 
our nostrils. The air was red with dust 
and our ears throbbed with the outburst 
of barbaric thunder. When the avalanche 
came to the door of the sick woman, they 
attacked madly. Men and women took 
part in the encounter. Savagely they 
circled about the small dwelling. Guns 
were discharged, horses frightened to 
madness pawed the air. The company 
charged here and there. ‘Those who lost 
their mounts beat upon the mud walls 
with their bare hands. 

Presently we noticed that the War Stick 
had again come into prominence. 
Executing intricate dance steps a 
young girl carried the scepter to 
the patient’s hogan. She entered 
the low door hesitatingly, but 
did not cease the rhythmic pat of 
her moccasins. Inside certain 
things which were attached to the 
war scepter were removed and 
handed by the dancing girl to the 
patient. 

As the young girl leaned to 
make the presentation of the war 
scepter, we noted closely the at- 
tachments. Fastened to the tip 
end were little buckskin bags of 
herbs, a very dry scalp and some 
trifling trinkets. The scalp which 
is hung to the wand must be 
taken from an old grave, we were 
told, the dead having been at war withthe 
Navajos at some time in the past. The 
scalp used in this En Tah was that ofa 
Ute. The girl, bending very low, handed 
the scepter to the patient and retreated 
dancing. 


Y noon the war party had in readi- 
ness the interior of the main hogan. 
Fires burned in a circle indoors. Smoke 
of grease wood filled the air with sweet 
pungence and rose like a blue gauze above 
the different piles. Squaws rushed busily 
hither and thither, tending these fires, 
roasting quarters of new lamb. Some 
husked green corn. Beside their separate 
hearths, they laid in neat piles the juicy 
cylinders of yellow and blue ears. Out- 
side the bucks chopped wood and killed 
sheep. 
When we presented gifts of calico, 


candy and coffee, the patient became 
hostess. She begged us to have food with 
them. Our particular Indian friends said 


that she worried lest we stand too much 
in the heat of the sun. Hospitality with 
the Navajos is an accomplishment. 

We munched the juicy ears of tender 
corn, tasted the strong broiled meat but 
were saved from further effort by the 
sound of song. Its thin melody came to 
us above the clamour. 

We left hurriedly and saw in the dis- 


and her husband, 
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tance another but smaller brush structure. 
It had been hurriedly raised and stood 
directly. opposite the patient’s home. 
Here were gathered two or three hundred 
men and women. Squatting cross-legged 
on the ground they faced the open door of 
the hogan. Inside were hidden the 
Medicine Chiefs. As a thin shrill cry 
pierced the air, the women covered their 


heads. ‘‘Cover yours,” said my brown 
neighbor. She hid hers between her 
knees. 


Through the space between my fingers 
I beheld two figures emerging from the 
door, a thin old man and a very young 
boy. They were naked. Their bodies 
were painted black. From the scalp lock 
of each dangled two long turkey feathers. 
With swift strides the two fairly leaped 
from the prayer hogan. Their nude bodies 
might have been carved from coal. The 
whites of their eyes shone startlingly from 
the inkiness of their faces. Their hair 
hung in waves to their waists. They 
stepped swiftly forward and stood sur- 
veying the spectators. 

Throwing us a brief glance the two 


THE author of this article 


Louise Scher Swinnerton 


I smoothed their bodies; lower and 
4e 


James 


Swinnerton, are numbered among 
the few fortunate whites who 


have seen the tribal ceremonies 


described in these pages 


blackened figures passed with quick 
strides and went in the direction of the 
open desert. ‘They moved rapidly toward 
the east to a point at about one hundred 
yards from the crowd. Here they stooped 
and placed upon the ground the symbol of 
the Evil Spirit. It was the scalp of the 
Prayer Stick. As the two figures knelt 
placing the trophy upon the ground, 
group of women emerged from the interior 
of the hogan. They represented Grief. 
The upper part of their faces were 
smeared with black paint. ‘They mourned 
for those so closely associated with Evil. 
As the warriors bent forward, a third 
joined them. He was an armed priest, 
unpainted and nude except for a narrow 
breech cloth. He stood at attention some 
two feet from the warriors and as they 
arose he fired, hitting the scalp. This was 
the Death of the Evil Spirit. 

Hol Kidnie, a Native from the other 
side of the reservation, elbowed his way 
to where we stood. It was he who had 
suggested 1 in the beginning that the En 
Tah be revived. His explanation of the 
affair was very much to the point. “All 
kind sickness come from some kind bad 
thinking. Indian know this. Long time 
now Navajos try white man’s way. No 
good. Now we do Old People’s Ceremony.” 

Suddenly a gay rollicking song rent 
the air. Standing in the doorway we 
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beheld an amazing spectacle. Something 
gray and active was being belched from 
the opening of yonder brush house. We 

ran with the crowd, our eyes fastened on 
naked, mud-covered figures crawling and 


squirming from the smoke hole. ‘They 
looked like devils. They came in a stream 
like ants. ‘‘We are Not Onies,” (Mud 


Chiefs), they shouted. ‘Through our 
touch we heal sickness.”’ Standing to- 
gether, their mouths opened wide, they 
seemed like creatures loose from hell. 
They had rolled in soft ooze. With winged 
feet they danced singly and in groups. 
They bounded like Mexican jumping 
beans. They broke into pairs, formed 
circles and sang wildly. Children hid 
themselves in the folds of their mothers’ 
skirts and screamed with terror. 

Abandoning the dance the Mud Chiefs 
lapsed into sudden calm. They crossed 
their arms and glowered at the throng. 
From among the multitude there ap- 
proached the sick. ‘They came in columns, 
the lame, the blind, the halt, staggering 
consumptives, deformed men and totter- 
ing women. All halted before the Mud 
Chiefs. 

Regarding them closely the men 
began to sing softly. As the 
song progressed the men began 
to dance. Between pauses they 
swooped toward the women. Cer- 
tain of them began to massage the 
patients. They patted and 


lower dropped the heads of the 
women. The Mud Men chewed 
tufts of a brown weed, the stems 
protruding from their lips. As 
they finished their massage, the 
women opened their mouths like 
hungry hawks and the men spat 
medicine down their throats. 


HEN the females arose, 
the suffering males took 


their place. The men, some of them 


very aged, were not treated with as 
much consideration as the women. 
The Mud Chiefs changed their tune. 


‘The melody was broken and rasped. The 
leader stepped slightly forward and at 
his movement the patients lay prone upon 
the ground, their faces buried in the dust. 
Upon their prostrate figures leaped the 
dancing demons. ‘They took turns 
walking up and down those invalid spines. 
Starting at heel they di inced gingerly to 
the crown of the patient’s head. When 
they reached the back of the neck their 
weight drove the patient’s chin into the 
hard earth. One Indian policeman got up 
with his nose bleeding. ‘This finished, the 
chiefs lifted up the stiffened form of their 
victims and holding them head _ high, 
tossed them upwards. ‘The poor things 
were never allowed to drop below crowns. 
Like inflated toys they were batted high 
in the air. Meanwhile the gray devils 
sang a song about ““Tossing out the Evil.” 
All diseases suffered the same strenuous 
treatment. 


HE multitude moved toward the 

trail, the sick woman to her hogan. 
The maiden, like a broken weed, rested 
on the soil. Only the whirring of bats and 
bleating of sheep disturbed the slow twi- 
light. Thus passed Evil. 
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Shake, Little Old 


fy £40, Nineteen Twenty-seven! Shake hands and 
promise to beas fine a chap as your predecessor. Ought 
to be easy. No elections worth mentioning while you are 
around. No important European troubles in sight. No 
particularly loud troubles growling at home. Everything 
running smoothly except in the cotton country, and nobody 
on hand with a spare monkey wrench to toss into the ma- 
chinery. Your job is a snap, little old ’27._ Especially out 
here in the West, in the wide open spaces where a dollar rolls 
faster and farther than anywhere else. Here, young feller, 
you’ve got areal snap. There’s nothing for you to do except 
to look pleasant. All the burning issues except the wet one 
were settled by the sovereign voters a few weeks ago. 
Everybody is going to Los Angeles for the winter, to Seattle 


v ’ 


the 


Prour years ago it wasn’t respectable to question the 
wisdom of the Eighteenth Amendment or to doubt the 
sacrosanct character of the Volstead Act. Around them 
was rising the incense of a moral exaltation; rum and its 
works were done, the devil was licked, righteousness in the 
form of absolute prohibition had triumphed. Whosoever 
doubted the completeness of the victory, he was in league 
with the powers of darkness. 

But today the incense is gone, the moral exaltation has 
cooled off and in the cold grey light of the morning after 
many people who hate the saloon and all it implies are ask- 
ing themselves whether absolute national prohibition was, 
after all, the proper, effective and practical remedy. Many 
of these questioners are answering in the negative. Among 
Far Western states Montana and Nevada repudiated the 
Volstead Act in the November elections; California upheld 
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The Old Water Figh 


NCE again the issue between Eastern conservationists 

and Western irrigationists has been joined, with part of 
the Yellowstone National Park area as the battleground. 
Water users on the upper Snake River in Idaho want twelve 
square miles of the Bechler River basin in the southwest 
corner of the park for a reservoir site. Eastern friends of the 
National Parks are fighting the application tooth and toe 
nail, just as they fought San Francisco’s application to use 
the Yosemite Park’s Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir 
site. And Congress will be importuned loudly for and 
against the Idaho request. 

It is not easy for the thoughtful Westerner to decide be- 
tween the opposing factions. He does not want the National 
Parks to be marred by unsightly structures, to raise and 
lower the level of National Park lakes in order to create 
cheap power. He wants the Parks left as God made them 
and the pioneers saw them, but he knows that in the very 
nature of things this is impossible. When nearly three mil- 


Removing Incense 
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New Year, Shake! 


and the national parks for the summer. All you have to 
do is to watch the procession go by, shedding coins at every 
revolution of the wheels. The miners in the deserts and 
mountains don’t want you to change the present pace; the 
cowboys and the sheepherders are pretty well satisfied; if 
you'll just bring enough moisture and keep unseasonable 
frost away, the farmers and fruit growers won’t call for addi- 
tional exertions on your part. Just give us the right brand 
of weather and we'll tend to the rest. 

Welcome, Nineteen Twenty-seven! Keep moving in the 
direction established by 1926 and everybody will call you 
blessed when you join the myriads of your fellows in the 
motionless past. 

Here’s our hand on it again—Shake. 
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from Prohibition 


it by only a small majority, would probably have voted for 
wine and beer had the issue been thus presented. 

Six years of national prohibition have demonstrated that 
the man with the thirst and the money or with the patience 
to be his own distiller can and will get what he wants. They 
have also demonstrated that the profits of the bootlegging 
business are creating corruption and crime on an unparal- 
leled scale. They have demonstrated that the organized 
booze-and-graft industry has succeeded in pushing liquor 
even into territories which were really dry under local option 
or state prohibition. 

These are facts that will cause anyone except a fanatical 
prohibitionist to stop and think. And these facts account 
for the changed attitude of many thousands who welcomed 
national prohibition seven years ago, but who now feel that 
a careful, impartial reconsideration is necessary. 
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t Breaks Out 


lion people a year visit the Parks, the necessity of trans- 
porting, housing, feeding and entertaining them makes 
necessary so many “improvements,” power houses, pipe 
lines, electric lines, hotels, camps, dance halls, etc., etc., 
that the bloom is rubbed off the primitive wilderness. 

Of course, the less “improvements,” the better your 
nature lover is satisfied. But, keeping in mind the already 
existing and necessary commercializing of the National 
Parks, what about the desert settler who is subduing the 
non-scenic wilderness, who is the real pioneer of the present 
day, and who clamors for National Park stored water when 
he sees his crops dry up and his home, his investment threat- 
ened in years of drouth? Isn’t his plea worthy of sympa- 
thetic consideration? 

So long as storage sites are available and can be developed 
even at higher cost outside the National Park areas, just so 
long the parks should remain inviolate. But the time will 
come when the demand for irrigation water will be too strong 
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DUCKS WITHOUT THE DUCKING 
Left: Louis Reed (with gun) and W.W. Scott are here shown in the 
latest thing in duck boats. The boat is a portable rubber craft, easily 
carried in the hunter's grip and inflated with air when in use 
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A BISHOP IS PRESENTED AT COURT 
Above: The Right Reverend Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton-Ingram, 68 year old Lord Bishop of London 
and Miss Helen Wills, former National Women’s 
Tennis Champion are shown before they opposed 
each other in a doubles match on the courts of the 

Berkeley Tennis Club, Berkeley, California 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


“DRY” REFRESHMENTS IN “WET” 
SURROUNDINGS 
Below: We couldn’t leave Duke Kahanamoku, the 
world famous swimmer, out of our Hawatian 
number so here he is having tea with Olive Hatch, 
a mermaid of no little reputation, at the new outdoor 
swimming pool in Pasadena, California 


HERBERT PHOTOS, INC. 





BRANDING NUTS 
Above: They don’t have to rope these nuts to brand them 
but the principle is the same. All of which goes to ae wt 
show that the West is still proud of its own products sem ls 
GEORGE FP. CLIFTON PHOTO 
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to be denied. Whether that stage has been reached on the 
upper Snake we do not know. Only an impartial investi- 
gation of water needs and storage sites can demonstrate 
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of Cowbo 


ON’T scorn them. Don’t laugh at them. Pity them. 

All they have is money and a pathologically enlarged 

ego, without the capacity or the power to make their com- 

monplace personalities stand out above the crowd. So they 

elbow, push, crowd, kowtow and craw] to the vicinity of well 

advertised persons of wide reputation, hoping that the 

reflected glory of the great will lift them into eminence for 
a brief moment. 

Marie, syndicated Queen of Rumania, must have a broad 


A Committee 
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Defeat Mea 


AS Uncle Sam sent you your seventy-five cents yet? If 

he hasn’t, write and tell him to keep it. If enough of us 
laugh at him for his mistaken generosity, we may induce him 
to keep the surplus intact and use it to reduce the national 
debt, build the Colorado River dam or endow with it a home 
for aged and indigent bank presidents. 

Was it a political play to offset the adverse effect of the 
November elections that caused President Coolidge, care- 
ful, calculating, economical Cal, to advocate a tax refund 
of $300,000,000? There is no other explanation. To the 
average income tax payer the refund of a few dollars means 


Butler’s 


Federal St 


HE reorganization of the Reclamation Service has been 
completed. Some thirty million dollars have been 
written off, a hundred thousand acres of worthless soil have 
been eliminated, the terms of repayment have been based 
on the capacity of the settler to pay and after a lapse of 
almost ten years new construction is about to begin, the 
President having authorized the Service to proceed with 
the building of the Owyhee project in Idaho and the Vale 
project in Oregon. This is very good news for the West 
indeed. 
Better news for the intending settler, however, is the 


Reclamation 


The Wrinkle: B 


HE cooperative California growers of oranges and nuts 
are getting things down to a fine point. They used to 
put their brand on the outside of their package; now they 
are stamping the brand on each individual fruit or nut by 
machinery. The photograph on page 39 shows how it is 
done in the case of walnuts, a rubber die and indelible ink 
providing the means of identifying the nuts. The orange 
growers accomplish the same thing by burning their brand 
into the skin of the fruit with electrically heated discs. 
But won’t the operation of these elaborate and expensive 
machines increase the cost of the product to the consumer? 


Latest rand 
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They Now Spot the Ni 


HE voters of the Far West are rapidly learning their 
stuff. In the use of the referendum and the initiative 
they are now exercising a discriminating judgment so keen 
that it must be the result of straight thinking and intelligent 
study. In other words, so far as direct legislation is con- 
cerned it is becoming more and more difficult to put one 
over on them. 
These remarks are based on the result of the voting in 
California where the ballot contained, in addition to the 
names of the candidates, some twenty complicated state 
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The Pulse of 


the West 


whether the Idaho application has honest merit or should be 
denied. Such an investigation should be undertaken before 
Congress acts. 


ys the Queen 


understanding of human nature and a highly developed 
sense of humor. Without this equipment she could never 
have stood the rigors of her American trip. What an idea 
she will be taking home of the Far West “where men are 
men” and millionaires have no manners! Will James and 
a committee of cowboys could have made a far better job 
of showing the Queen around. Without frock coats and silk 
hats they still would have known how to act, what to do 
and say; their innate courtesy would have guided them. 


for Next 
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Bits for You 


nothing at all now, but to the government it means a saving 
of $85,000,000 in interest on Liberty bonds falling due 
twenty years hence and cancelled with the tax surplus now. 

The largest item in the Federal budget is the service of the 
public debt. It requires more money for interest and sink- 
ing fund than the entire expense of the Federal Government 
in any one year up to 1917. The faster we can reduce that 
debt and that interest load, the sooner we can have a real 
and permanent reduction of taxes from the war basis. 

Forget the refund, Cal, even if your endorsement failed 
to help Butler keep his Senate seat. 
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the West 


announcement that the raw, privately owned sagebrush 
land on the Owyhee project will be sold to settlers at seven 
dollars and forty-two cents an acre. Before the Government 
would spend a dollar, it compelled the owners to sign con- 
tracts to sell their excess land at this price to bona fide set- 
tlers. Thus the settler’s burden is lightened and the owner 
has to go minus the usual speculative profit. Fifteen years 
ago much sagebrush land irrigated with public funds 
was sold by private owners for ten and twenty times the 
price now placed on raw Owyhee land. 
Who said there was no progress? 
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Nuts Well 


Not necessarily. The walnut growers, now that every nut 
carries the association’s brand, can dispense with the ex- 
pensive cartons which hitherto carried the trademark, and 
sell their output in bulk without having it lose its advertised 
identity. When every Sunkist orange is branded, the un- 
scrupulous dealer can no longer remove the wrapper and 
sell inferior fruit with it. The customer gets better pro- 
tection and goods dt no increase in price, which should be 
the aim and goal of all good merchandising. 

Steer hides lose in value by being branded; oranges and 
nuts gain by this Western process. 
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Wood Pile 


measures besides five to twenty county and city proposi- 
tions. Despite the size of the ballot and the variety of issues 
it offered for judgment, the action of the voters showed that 
on the whole they had a good line on the real effect and pur- 
pose of the legislation. 

The California voters knifed a measure proposed by the 
dairy interests virtually to exclude oleomargarine from the 
state. They declined for the third time to authorize half a 
billion in bonds to enable the state to go into the power 
business. They refused by a large majority to force the 
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SHE TAKES THE CUP 
Below: Hazel Forbes is shown with the cup she received at 
the Scenic Artist’s Ballin Los Angeles, because, according 
to the judges she was the most noteworthy possessor of 
pulchritude present 
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FIVE GEARS NOT INCLUDING REVERSE 
Above: Miss Cecilia Hoyt de Mille of Hollywood, whose “Drean. 
Girl” defeated ““Daugherthy Dare,” owned by Ben R. Meyer of Los 
Angeles at the Pacific International Horse Shox. Miss de Mille 
is shown here upon“ Lady Beautiful,” one of her five-gaited string 

WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
SONG-BIRDS LOSE TROPHY 
Below: Presentation of the Rosa Raisa trophy to the winners 
of the Operatic-Society golf tournament. From left to right are: 
R. T. Burge, winner of the tournament, D. R. McLean, Giacomo 
Rimini, Sherman Danby, Rosa Raisa and Richard Hageman 
HI RBERT PHOTOS, INC. 











ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
Left: Charles L. Bernheimer of New York, leader of the fifth expedition 
to the Southwest under the auspices of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who discovered Hawkseye Bridge, a natural span over 170 feet 
“high, just one mile north of the Arizona-Utah border and five 
miles west of Piute Canyon 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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reading of the Bible in public schools and they declined to 
legalize race track betting. They voted down all proposed 
tax exemptions except that applying to growing forest trees. 
They kept the state prohibition enforcement alive. They 
reduced the taxes paid by weak short-line railroads and 
imposed a state gross-earning tax on stage and bus lines. 
Unfortunately the conflict of interest between the Los 
Angeles automobile club and the rest of the state robbed 
California of any funds with which to build new roads and 
complete the state highway system. One shortsighted 
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What Happened to the Expo 


HILADELPHIA should have known better. How could 
the City of Brotherly Love expect to attract a crowd 
without advertising? When the Sesqui-Centennial’s open- 
ing date arrived, few people outside of Philadelphia’s tribu- 
tary territory knew about the exposition, its scope, location 
and duration. Few of them would have learned more but 
King Cotton is Begg 
id has cost the South 18 cents to grow, pick, gin and com- 
press a pound of cotton that is selling for 13 cents. The 
Department of Agriculture announces the largest cotton 
crop ever harvested, almost 18,000,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. Ata loss of 5 cents a pound, that crop is costing the 
Southern planters at least $450,000,000, yet we do not hear 
of Red Cross collections or relief expeditions for the benefit 
of the sufferers. 

Half a billion dollars is an immense amount of money to 
lose on one crop. When the Brazilian coffee planters and 
the Ceylon rubber producers found themselves in a hole, 
their governments stepped in, financed the excess production 
and cut down exports until coffee and rubber became profit- 
able again. 
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organization—or rather the four or five men running it to 
suit themselves—was able to block highway progress for at 
least two years, its own sectional measures having been 
snowed under. 

Incidentally the voters expressed themselves in no uncer- 
tain terms concerning the quality of the service rendered 
by public officials. They turned thumbs down on all salary 
increases for state officials, county and city jobs, in effect 
telling the job holders that they are being paid enough for 
the kind of service they render. 
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sition that Didn’t Advertise 


for the publicity of distress and failure. Certainly the Pacific 
coast was not favored even with requests for free publicity. 
The secret of the exposition could not have been better kept 
if the management had hired a suppress agent to keep ex- 
position news out of the papers. Halfa million in advertising 
would have saved Philadelphia a fifteen-million dollar loss. 
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Alms This Year 


It is important to all of us that the South remain a con- 
sumer of the goods the rest of the country turns out. We 
have the example of England, Brazil and other countries in 
steadying prices of important products; we have a surplus 
of $300,000,000 in the national treasury. Why not use a 
part of that surplus to help the cotton growers carry a third 
of the crop over till next year and save them from loss? 

Perhaps the price disaster will teach the California and 
Arizona cotton growers a lesson. The production of cotton 
on high-cost irrigated land under the tenant system is an 
unmitigated curse. The less tenant cotton the Southwest 
produces, the better its irrigation communities will be off. 
If this year’s collapse will reduce the cotton area in the Far 
West the result will be a clear gain. 
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Western Governors 


The Honorable WALLACE R. FARRINGTON 


Governor of the Territory of Hawaii 


CENTURY ago New England whalers, missionaries and traders began 


civilizing the 


Hawaiian Islands and kept at it so long that the process 











. became habit. Today the ruler of the Islands is an importation from New 
\ England, a Maine Yankee who left his home thirty-two years ago as soon as 
he had saved money enough to pay his fare to Honolulu where he became editor 
of the Commercial Advertiser. Just how the idea of leaving the Rockland, 
Maine, Daily Star for the editorship of a paper in the mid-Pacific came to Wal- 
lace Rider Farrington, his biographer does not say, but probably it was the call 
of some whaling or missionary ancestor that caused him to follow the tracks 
of the Bedford crews to the Pacific trades. That was in 1894 when the mon- 
archy had just been overthrown on the Islands and editors did not mince words 
describing the past, present and future condition of their opponents. Young 
Farrington must have wielded a wicked pen for shortly after his arrival he was 
made president of the company publishing the Advertiser. In 1898 he took 
charge of the Evening Bulletin, managed and built up the newspaper until he 
was appointed governor of the Territory by President Harding in 1921. He 
governed so successfully that President Coolidge reappointed him while the 
Islanders cheered. 


EXT to a firm belief that any paper he runs should have more advertising, 
Governor Farrington’s hobby is education. He took a hand in every 
move to improve the Hawaiian schools, helped found the University of Hawaii, 
got federal money for it and is still 
laboring incessantly on behalf of the 
territory’s educational facilities. 
Being governor has gotten. to be 
such a habit with him that he will 





NEXT MONTH: 
Governor George H. Dern 









GovERNOR : : : Bs 
Fanemusvou probably continue indefinitely. The of the State of Utah 
Islanders won’t object. 
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lali8 TRAINERS ARE ALWAYS ON THE JOB TO URGE HIM 
“TO SUPERHUMAN EFFORTS IN HIS PREPARATORY WORK 


THURLBY, IN SEATTLE TIMES FIELD3, IN PHOENIX, ARIZONA, REPUBLICAN 


WHY, SAM! REAL WORLD’S CHAMPION 





























(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National Affairs 
As Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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THAT WE ARE 

GOING TO SPEND 
#1 7,750;000.00 
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REYNOLDS, IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN BRONSTRUP, IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


BIG DOINGS MISSED! B GOSH! 
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interesting Westerners 





He Tamed the “Roaring 
Ryder”’ 


OT yet forty, O. P. (“Hap- 

py’) Yowell of Long Beach, 

California, is known to thou- 

sands of oil workers and to 

thousands more who have 
either watched his struggles with the tre- 
mendous forces of oil and gas on Signal 
Hill or have heard of his exploits. Pictur- 
esque in personality, truly American in 
ability to act on his own initiative in an 
emergency, he leads men, through their 
loyalty to him, where danger always and 
sometimes death threatens; and he keeps 
them on the job at grinding, nerve-rack- 
ing, relentless work until the task is done. 
Briefly, he caps not only the climax but 
runaway renegade oil wells. 

Take, for instance, the “Roaring 
Ryder,” that gas-roaring, oil-spouting 
monster that refused to have the crooked 
bit put into his mouth and to behave like 
a good cayuse, but bucked and snorted 
like the worst outlaw of them all. 

This is the way oil wrangler, “Happy” 
Yowell, gentled the Ryder brute—and, 


O. P. (“Happy”) Yowell has a dangerous, dirty 
job and he likes it. He gets all messed up with 
crude oil in desperate fights with runaway rene- 
gade oil wells. “Happy” is the chap leaning 
affectionately against the rotary bit, part of the 
harness with which outlaw wells are gentled. He 
and his jolly crew look clean like this before going 
into action. After a ten-hour tussle with gas and 
oil they look more like slimy seals. They are 
paid a hundred dollars an hour for their bravery 
and skill—and do they earn it? Read the 


accompanying article 


mind you, it was a ten-hour struggle 
in the dark with no thousands of spec- 
tators in comfortable rodeo seats to 
applaud and encourage the gigantic, 
sinister struggle, for less than a hundred 
spectators, uncomfortable but too fasci- 
nated to leave the scene, watched 
throughout the contest: 

At seven o'clock at night this bad one 
of the field was snorting forth thousands 
of barrels of oil and gas, not at all re- 
strained by the mild bit that the Midway 
Petroleum Company had thought would 
hold the beast. All around were hun- 
dreds of other wells, and huge tanks full 
of oil, with always the terrible menace of 
fire—fire which can destroy lives and eat 
up millions of dollars in an oil field over 
night. In the face of all this there was 
nothing to do but put the curb on the 
Ryder cayuse. No doubt about the boss 
wrangler for the job. ‘‘Happy” Yowell 
had put the bit between the teeth of every 
outlaw in the field thus far. To “Happy” 
they went and he was soon ready with ten 
chosen men who needed no urging, nor 
ever had, since the team with its captain 
have been together. ‘True, each man 
receives one hundred dollars an hour for 
such work, but money 1s not the sole incen- 
tive. There is a challenge in the struggle 
with brain and muscle against the terrific 
forces of gas and oil, the final conquering 
of the gigantic power of nature. “Happy” 
and his men took the strong new bit, 
reins and saddle and went to it. These 
are the names of the crew: 

Charles White Kiefer, rotary pusher, 
experienced and capable; Arthur Trout, 
master mechanic, machine shop foreman 
for the Dutch Shell, known for his knowl- 
edge of steel and fittings; Ralph Hall, 


A Wrangler of Outlaw 
Oi! Wells 
A Girl Specialist in 
Ovster Culture 
The World's Only Woman 
Collector of Customs 
The West's Most Popular 
Radto Announcer 
A Winner of Violin 
Scholarships 











Trout’s assistant foreman; Ed Richard- 
son, master mechanic, with great ability 
with steel fittings; Tom Severns, William 
Feistner, Zeb Dyer, Charles Carlson, each 
with his specialized knowledge of par- 
ticular problems. 

First the old saddle must be taken off, 
the bridle and bit removed and the new 
ones put in place, and no one knew how 
the critter would behave during the 
exchange. They tore away the derrick 
floor, the pipes, the nipples, the elbows 
and the T's one by one, while oil and gas 
rushed up with defiant force. The oil 
dropped on the men and made their huge 
wrenches slip, made the toilers themselves 
look like black, shining seals. At last the 
saddle was off, the throat-latch unbuckled 
and nothing but the bit, the control head, 
remained. 
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With “Happy” leading, they tackled 
that, after ropes had been attached to 
bring the outlaw back to earth should he 
buck and try to ruin the whole works 
beyond repair. Then “Happy” shouted: 

“Let him have his head and stand 
back!” 

Did he buck? I'll say! 

One hundred and twenty feet up in 
the air shot the Roaring Ryder, wilder 
than ever; and oil at the rate of 
fifteen thousand barrels a day went up, 
too, coming back a sticky, black, pesky 
liquid to annoy the men as they worked. 
Their straps proved too slight for the bit, 
and precious minutes were lost while they 
sent to the Dutch Shell stables for 
stronger ones. At last the necessary reins 
were brought, the wicked bit in the shape 
of a new manifold produced, the casing 
flange was laid on three short lengths of 
pipe and securely, painstakingly bolted 
to them. 

Then, with Yowell leading, slowly and 
with infinite pains lest they slip, the 
crew caterpillared their way into the 
derrick, slippery and shining with the 
black, crude oil. And still the roaring 
mass was shooting up. 

The men, by now more than half 
blinded by the falling oil, dulled by the 
gas they had inhaled, rallied their be- 
numbed senses to a last intense effort. 
This was a moment of stress and strain, 
a moment which might mean death to any 
of the group, a moment for which all had 
prepared by writing their wills and setting 
their affairs in order before tackling the 
job. 

Slowly they slipped the bridle on the 
beast, swung the flange through the 
hissing stream of oil and gas. With taut 
nerves, threugh sixteen little bolt holes 
they slipped into place and fastened 
sixteen little bolts. Still the outlaw raged 
and rioted. But now the last buckles on 
the bridle were to be adjusted. Slowly, 
slowly the master gate was raised and 
swung over the casing flange, then a bolt 
was fitted in through gate flange to casing 
flange. Then the ten slimy seals became 
rigid until “Happy” signalled to swing the 
big valve across the casing flange. The 
outlaw snorted and leaped. Gas and oil 
shrieked and roared as the ten worked to 
get the bolts and clamp down the gate. 
With a final ear-splitting scream the 
brute resisted for the last time and 
presently in sullen silence owned himself 
defeated. 

Too tired to be triumphant, “Happy” 
Yowell and his men went off to a bath and 
breakfast, each to lay a thousand dollar 
check on his wife’s breakfast plate. 

When we foolishly asked “Happy,” 
“How is it that these men will follow 
you to certain danger?” he chuckled and 
replied, ‘“That’s easy. Because I go 
ahead.” That is what he has always done 
—gone ahead. 

Born on a farm in Virginia, Yowell 
early learned to make the best of things 
and when thrown upon his own resources 
his courage and optimism made him a 
favorite in the practical world in which he 
found himself. The Shell Company has 
not been slow to make use of a man with 
such qualities and long ago he was 
given the position of field manager at 
Signal Hill. RicHarD MANN. 


Interesting Westerners 





GRADY STUDIO 


Introducing Betsy Ann Herrold, oyster culturist. 

She knows her oysters, having made an intensive 

study of those bivalves for reasons scientific and 

commercial. At the University of Washington 

last year she was the only student, in an enroll- 

ment of more than five thousand, interested 1n this 
branch of the fisheries industry 


This Girl is An Oyster 
Specialist 


HE only girl in the college of 

fisheries at the University of 
Washington last year, the only student, 
in an enrollment of more than five thou- 
sand, interested in the oyster, was Betsy 
Ann Herrold. While most co-eds went in 
for music, literature and domestic arts, 
Miss Herrold chose to prepare herself for 
the career of an oyster farmer. 

Oyster culture is rapidly developing 
into a thriving industry in certain sections 
of the coastline of Washington state, 
mainly on the shores of lower Puget 
Sound and Willapa Harbor. Just as Cali- 
fornia nationally exploits its golden citrus 
crop and the powerful Alaska packers 
herald their salmon to the nation, the 
oyster producers of the North Pacific are 
planning similar extensive advertising 
campaigns, which have already been 
inaugurated on a large scale. 

It was this vision that lured Betsy Ann 
Herrold to a new field in which the state 
government of Washington is developing 
marked interest. Through its depart- 
ment of fisheries the state is assisting 
oyster growers, instructing them in 
bivalve culture, and even giving them 
“seeds” to start their beds. 

“T am going to study oyster culture 
until I master this branch of science, with 
the particular object of the artificial 
propagation of oysters for commercial 
purposes,” says Miss Herrold. Her home 
is in Ilwaco, Washington, where her 
father owns an oyster farm. She intends 
to join her father in the business. 

GILBERT GorDON. 
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The Only Woman Collector 
of Customs 

ere port of Honolulu, the hub from 


which shipping radiates in long 
wheel-like lines to all the countries washed 
by the Pacific, has a special claim to dis- 
tinction besides being the farthest west 
city of the United States. It is the only 
port of entry and call in the world which 
has, or ever has had, a woman in charge 
of its customs service. ‘This woman 1s 
Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde. For two years 
she has supervised the annual payment 
into Uncle Sam’s treasury of duties 
amounting to nearly two million dollars 
and she has caught smugglers who 
would have evaded these duties or 
brought contraband into the country. 
Her spacious private office is in the 
Federal Building in Honolulu. 

Mrs. Hyde is a native of Utah, a state 
where higher education for women was 
encouraged in the days when it was re- 
garded dubiously elsewhere. Utah gave 
the ballot to women more than fifty years 
ago, so Mrs. Hyde’s mother had already 
been voting some ten years when her 
daughter, a college graduate of the class 
of ’85, came of age and cast her first vote. 

“‘Nowadays, a woman need not decide 
between marriage and a career,” Mrs. 
Hyde declares. ‘She can have both if she 
will take her career after she has raised 
her family. About the time a woman 
becomes a grandmother she is just 
reaching her prime.” 

It is interesting to learn how a grand- 
mother may be prepared to step from 
home into the business world. 

“The problems of the executive are 
much the same, whatever the nature of 
the business,” Mrs. Hyde explains. “My 
work here is to see that the organization 
functions smoothly and the regulations 
from Washington are carried out. It 
would be much the same if I were the 
head of any other kind of business.” 





Honelulu is the only port of entry and call in the 

world to have a woman in charge of its customs 

service. Since Mrs. Feannette A. Hyde's ap- 

pointment by President Coolidge two years ago 

she has supervised the annual payment into 

Uncle Sam’s treasury of duties amounting to 
nearly two million dollars 
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Although this was her first direct con- 
tact with the customs service and her first 
paid position of public trust, Mrs. Hyde 
was no novice as an executive. 

She was married soon after graduation 
to a young mining man, Joseph S. Hyde. 
Naturally, a young mother of the earlier 
years could not extend her activities very 
far beyond home, but Mrs. Hyde found 
time to enlarge her work as her children 
grew older. Their careful rearing 1s evi- 
dent from the fact that each of the five is 
now successful. 

In 1908 Mrs. Hyde was made chairman 
of the women’s Republican organization 
for the state of Utah, a position filled by 
her for twelve years. For eleven years 
she was manager of a periodical, handling 
its finances. In 1920 she was the first 
woman in her state elected a delegate at 
large to a national pre sidential conven- 
tion; was regional director for four years 
and a member of the national executive 
committee of her party. When the women 
of Utah asked for a substantial recogni- 
tion of their services from the adminis- 
tration they selected Mrs. Hyde as their 
representative. President Coolidge off- 
ered her the position of collector of cus- 
toms in Honolulu. Her husband trans- 
ferred part of his business interests to 
Hawaii and the Hydes now make their 
home there with a daughter. 


Loraine E. Kuck. 




















THIS man 
brings cheer 
to the shut-ins 
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Frederick Raymond Heward has won four annual violin 
scholarships in preparation Sor a career as concert 
) sixteen years old 


violinist. He is now 


He Wins Scholarships 
LTHOUGH only sixteen years of 


‘age, Frederick Raymond Heward 
of Seattle, Washington, recently won his 
fourth violin scholarship, in competition 
with more than thirty older musicians, 
entitling him to a year’s tuition in the 
Cornish School in Seattle. His first 
scholarship was won when he was twelve 
years old and he has repeated the feat 
annually, each time being the youngest 
contestant. His ambition is to be a con- 
cert violinist. Besides musical talent he 
has skill as a color artist and 
earns money by designing 
and selling holiday cards to 
department stores. For the 
past three summers he has 
spent his vacation months at 
the prosaic job of reading 
gas meters and thereby paid 
his clothing bills. He is a 
strong swimmer, an ardent 
fisherman, and likes to bend 
his back over a pair of oars 
in a salt breeze. His an- 
cestry is traced to that re- 
doubtable Viking, Eric the 
Red, which may partly 
account for his fondness for 
fishline and for thumping 
oarlocks. 

HersTer Dean GuIE. 





A Famous Broadcast Announcer 


ERE radio fans of the Pacific 

coast asked to vote for the voice 
most popular with them as announcer, 
there is litle doubt that “Uncle John” 
Daggett of station K. H. 
the Los Angeles Times, woold 
be well up in the running when 
the returns were all in and 
counted. His voice has been 
variously described by his 
hearers as magnetic and silver- 
tongued and_ possessing a 
personality of irresisti- 
ble charm; all of which 
praise would be apt to 


Radio fans throughout the United States 
know these voices. Here the camera intro- 
duces their interesting personalities. “Uncle 
Fohn” Daggett and “Queen Titania” —this 
charming child is the Queen in “The Radio 
Fairies” program—are making a phonograph 
record in the studio at station K. H. 7., 
the Los Angeles Times 
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inflate the head of a man less modest and 
sensible than Daggett. He is wholly ab- 
sorbed in his work, that of bringing into 
the lives of others the most of happiness 
possible to offset the sadness that sur- 
rounds so much of humanity, especially 
the shut-ins to whom the radio has been 
an inestimable blessing. 

“Undoubtedly I derive as much plea- 
sure from broadcasting cheer as those who 
listen to my announcements,” said Uncle 
John. “I make it a point to keep my 
programs a source of inspirational enter- 
tainment, and endeavor to arrange for the 
best musical talent available because 





harmony has so soothing an_ effect.” 

Through Daggett’s efforts the nationally 
known Queen Titania was brought into 
radio prominence, and with the Sandman, 
Queen Titania’s father, this trio appear 
every Tuesday night in a fantastic pro- 
gram called “The Radio Fairies.” 

C. CtypE Cook. 
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“She West at Washington 


John H. Guill, California 
member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, is a good 
man to know, for he decides 
how much you can borrow 
from a Federal Loan Bank 


EMEMBER those old nur- 
sery yarns about the inex- 
haustible purses and the de- 
canters that refilled them- 
selves with good wine as fast 
as it was poured off? I begin to believe 
they are credible when I reflect on the 
nature of the Federal Land Banks. 

Just to concrete the subject, take the 
Berkeley land bank. It is owned by its 
borrowers, and if there were no borrowers 
there would be no bank. The more the 
borrowers lend themselves the more they 
have to lend. And remember this is no 
bank of deposit. Its 
assets are its loans 
and its loans are its 
liabilities—all of 
them. Roughly stat- 
ed, a Federal Land 
Bank is started by 
persuading a num- 
ber of groups of 
prospective berrow- 
ers on farm lands 
to get together and call themselves 
National Farm Loan Associations. They 
take stock in the proposed bank and pay 
for it with loans from a bank that hasn’t 
any cash, instead of putting up cash for 
the stock. In other words, the Land 
Bank Miracle is that the debtor himself 
produces the money for his loan. He just 
wishes a loan and he gets it from himself. 

If any get-rich-quick person should out- 
line such a scheme to a sober citizen in 
his senses the chances are that the police 
would get a telephone call. If any 
Colonel Sellers were to outline such a 
method of getting something out of 
nothing, and use the mails to distribute 
it, he would be the subject of a fraud 
order and perhaps have a small inside 
room reserved for him at Atlanta or 
Leavenworth. Viewed superficially, the 
Federal Land Bank money miracle makes 
all the cheap money visionaries from the 
time of “‘continentals” to the evaporated 
German mark look like dull, plodding 
persons, with no spark of imagination. 

When you attempt to explain the dif- 
ference between the solid, respectable, 
dignified and utterly conservative Fed- 
eral Land Banks and quack schemes that 
resemble it as much as two peas look 
alike by saying that the Government is 
behind one and far distant from the 
other, your listener begins to wonder 
whether Bryan and the greenbackers 
were not right after all, and that money 
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and wealth consist in nothing but a law 
that they shall be. 

I laid the substance of these foolish 
remarks on land banks before John H. 
Guill, California member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and asked him to 
point out the fallacy. But Mr. Guill saw 
me coming and I didn’t get a rise out of 
him. He admitted that I was right, but 
didn’t know what I was talking about. 
Intimated that the world was full of per- 
sons that it was impossible to explain 
anything to and refused to show me how 






















Fohn H. Guill holds the sack 


a lot of farmers whose principal liquid 
asset was a desire to borrow some money 
because they didn’t have any, could get 
the same in large volume from themselves. 


HIS whole Federal Farm Loan sys- 

tem is a mysterious wonder worker 
to the layman. Its latest edition of 
monetary miracles is the Intermediate 
Credit Banks. The purpose of these 
banks is to get some more money for the 
farmers when they have used up the 
seemingly infinite possibilities of the per- 
petual money motion and expansion of 
the land banks. 

Mr. Guill showed me how this new 
legislated gold mine was in a fair way to 
deal successfully with the impoverish- 
ment of the south through having teo 
much wealth of cotton—which seems like 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SuNsEtT’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


another fairy tale when you come to 
think about it. Broke because it has so 
much! By virtue of a legerdemain ar- 
rangement with Uncle Sam, the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks reach into the 
Federal treasury, Uncle Andy Mellon 
consenting, and take out $60,000,000. 
Then they lend $660,000,000, and get it 
to lend because they have lent it. Can 
you beat it? Why does anybody work? 
Not that the Intermediate Credit Banks 
have so extended themselves as yet—but 
they can; and the chances are that about 
$150,000,000 will be conjured up to carry 
the South’s surplus 1926 cotton crop until 
the boll weevil can get his second wind 
and regulate production more closely in 
accord with demand. 

Turning from the inscrutable wonders 
of the Land Banks, which are Land Banks 
at one teller’s window and Intermediate 
Credit Banks at another, not to 
mention the auxiliary Joint Stock 
Land banks (the latter being 
created for the purpose of letting 
friends of the farmers into the 
fruits of financial necromancy), 
let us wonder at John H. Guill. 

And well may we wonder! 

For Guill is a rara avis in 
Washington in these days of rule 
by the modern Tories. He is a 
Democratic Democrat and a dirt 
farmer. Moreover, Guill is a good 
man to know for he has charge of the 
United States Farm Loan Board’s appraisal 
department; that is, he decides how much 
you can borrow from yourself if you apply 
to a Federal Land Bank fora loan. He is 
an especially valuable acquaintance for 
persons residing in the districts of the 
Berkeley and Spokane banks, for he has 
been put in particular charge of the rela- 
tions of those two banks with the Farm 
Loan Board. 

The hero of this libel was born of 
parents wise enough to take up a ranch 
near Chico in 1849. Thirty years latea 
John arrived. Twenty years he abode on 
the ranch—and worked on it. Then he 
spent a time at the Agricultural College 
of the University of California and got a 
diploma. Afterward he took over the 
old place; which, by the way, is a historic 
one in the annals of California agriculture. 
Father brought in the first pure-breds but 
John developed a Holstein herd that 
averaged 10,000 pounds of milk and 350 
pounds of butter-fat per cow in 1917. 

He got another record when he showed 
up in the legislature in 1911 as the first 
Democrat from his county in 18 years— 
and he repeated in 1913. In 1917 he was 
appointed a director of the Federal Land 
Bank at Berkeley, succeeding Elwood 
Mead. There he served until President 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Upper circle: Chic 
winter hat showing the 
new development of 
squares 1m various 
tones of beige and 

brown velvet piped 

in gold 
Left panel: This mid-season 
dress comes to us from Paris. It 
is a smart, informal afternoon 
dress of navy georgette with large 
velvet dots appliqued both on the 
georgette and on the white crepe 

tie, collar and cuffs 


Middle upper panel: A delight- 
ful dinner dress of geranium 
‘pink crepe romane, with drap- 
ing and a flattering back panel. 
No trimming is more appro- 
priate than rhinestones, and 
they form the buckles and odd 
sleeve design of this dres: 
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Above: An exotic blouse 
made of a Rodier scarf. 
Hand woven, hand black- 
ed and hand embroidered, 
as everyone knows are all 
of Rodier’s original pieces 
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Above: Direct from 
Paris comes this gown 
of midnight blue velvet 
with rhinestone floral 4 
design, and the coat of 
the same material lav- 
ishly trimmed with em- A 
broideries of strass and q sm 
bandings of beaver I the 
/ in 
thi 
Right: A black velve- ot 
teen suit with 1ts pip- 0 
ing of gold, matched wa 
with a gold blouse un- 
derneath, delights any 
feminine heart and any 
masculine eve! 
Y JANUARY £927 : 
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Right: An afternoon gown showing 
Vionnet’s sleeve. This type of sleeve 
practically demands a bateau neck 
and a very tight skirt, to secure the 
wrap-around effect that ends in a 
pleat beneath 


the silver Z 
girdle. The oy ¥" 












Right: A Princess se- 
lected this gown for her 
wardrobe, so we thought 
you would like to see 1t! 





Simplicity is the word, sleeves are | | 
for its chaste white J} finished with mai 
bodice and pearl em- cuffs of the ae 






silver, and i ‘ 
grey chiffon j i $ 
velvet com- et Ae 
poses the 
J a 


aress 


broidered bows are sim- 
plicity itself 






















Above: A recent Art and Textile ex- 
hibit in New York disclosed an in- 
novation in materials—floral de- 
signs with an oil painting effect. 
This photograph shows the material 
| 





















Above: Another 
smart street outfit ja 
that went a-stroll- la 
ing on the Bots, ts 
this two-piece out- 
fit with tts smart 
checkered skirt and 
double-breasted 
suede jacket 


woven from the oil painting on the 


hidden easel 


Right: Another photograph from 
i Paris shows us a lovely black velvet 
afternoon dress with a tiny collar of 
ermine and white satin squares 


: appliqued on the cuffs 
















Left: Exemplifying the importance 





7? of fabric and the unimportance of 
silhouette, is this sports coat suitable 
for beach wear with its design of 

applique in contrasting color 
onto the fabric 
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“A Cottage 
of the 
Modified 
Tyrolean 
Type 
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Con ducted b y ’ 


(iutAN FERGUSON 


PHOTO BY COURTESY OF THE CALIFOLNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


"HE charm of this studio home in St. Francis Wood, San 4 
Francisco, designed for Mr. and Mr 

its adaptation of the picluresqueness 
The exterior 1s California re 


. Fred Stebinger, is 
seen in the Tyrol. 
dwood, darkened by stain, 


Henry H. 


ind stucco in a warm buff tone. A music room 1s the cen- Gutterson, 
tral interior molif, acousti cally planned, with vaulted ceil- Architect, 
ing ibove a high wainscoting of ‘redwood. 





The dining-room 
idioining has a wide door and is so arranged that the two 

yoms give the effect of a large living-room. Both open 
upon a terrace. The placing of many growing plants in 
the dining-room brings a garden atmosphere 


San Francisco, 





California 


within doors 
hout the year, and a buffet of easy access provides the 
necessary culinary cone 


roua) 


te -nience s 
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Western Homes and Gardens 
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HE ornamental possibilities of brick are 
effectively demonstrated in the beautiful and 
substantial residence in Portland, Oregon, 
of Max Hirsch, the first story being rough- 


¥ 























Lawrence &9 


textured brick in variegated reds and browns, oR ; 
the relieving woodwork stained a soft grayish N Holford, 
brown, with warm gray stucco in the panels. 4 z Architects, : 
Roof ts gray slate. The sile was selected for Rn , 
its fine view WW Portland, 
Oregon 


BRICK at a glance may seem any- 
a thing but a unit of decorative possi- 





> hax od ‘ - - f 
bilities, yet it lends itself to ornament 4 
in patterns that make for actual structural 
beauty as well as durability. Primarily laid to 
distribute the load of a wall and tie together 
its different portions, bricks may also serve in 
I a combination of designs, although they pre- 
sent only two surfaces, known as stretchers : 
and headers—the (Continued on page 76) . 


Brick as a Decorative €xterior 
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HE imperishable beauty 
wrought in stone and marble 
by the sculptors of Rome and 
Greece finds expression in 
the New World when wealth 
and culture are happily com- 
bined. Fireplaces of con- 
trasting distinction, here 
illustrated, give but a hint of 
their exquisite detail in de- 
sign. Above is one of Italian 
type in the residence of Sam- 
uel Beekman, Los Angeles, 
California. Henry F. 
Withey, architect. 


N the home of Archie M. 
Andrews, Altadena, Califor- 
nia, 1s an example of the 
manner in which delicacy of 
architectural treatment in 
fireplace adornment and 
walls may be supplemented, 
not overshadowed, by an 
impressive elegance of pat- 
tern in a richly hued rug 
and screens. Myron 
Hunt architect 


PHOTO BY PREDERICK W. MARTIN 


Fireplaces of Classic Form 
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HE pool in this lovely garden is more than a pool. 
Its clear, quiet waters are a mirror reflecting na- 
ture’s framework of surrounding foliage in tree 
and shrub so skillfully planted that they seem to 
have taken root spontaneously. This is true art 
in landscape gardening where an effect of infor- 
mality is desired. An atmosphere of peace per- 
vades this mirror garden. The owner is Mrs. 
Charles Andrews, and her residence is in 
Los Angeles, California. 
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cA Fine Example of the Sunken Garden 


T the farther end of the pool is a bird-bath and 
beyond it a tea pavilion, so shaded that it can be 
a comfortable retreat on the warmest days. The 
pool has a concrete basin and the sunken area is 
enclosed by a low brick wall coped with cement. 
Circular cement steps lead to it in a graceful curve 
Jronting the pavilion. The wall is banked with 
sea lavender (Statice Limonium) and at the 
foreground corners of the pool are bushes 
of Cotoneaster horizontalis. 
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The School, the Boy and the Job 


failures in life due to poor character than 
to poor training. 

“Before we can proceed to give voca- 
tional education we must offer first voca- 
tional counseling and that means the 
scientific process of planning with a 


citizens of tomorrow—leaving schools 
throughout the United States every school 
day unprepared for any vocation, aim- 
lessly joining the ranks of the nation’s 
untrained workers. 

He saw 2,000,000 boys and girls per- 
mitted each year to drift, untrained and 
unprepared, into employment. And of 
this great multitude he saw but .10 per 
cent ever developing into skilled workers. 

Then he gave his attention to a study 
of the menacing increase of juvenile crime 
and delinquency in America. He recalled 
the old adage that the devil finds work for 
idle hands. 

Idle hands to him meant untrained 
hands. -He resolved, then and there, to 
devote his life to harnessing the buoyant 
energies of the boys and girls of his state; 
to molding the hands of California youth 
for useful occupations. 

Ricciardi had the advantage of oppor- 
tunities in the service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to study 
industrial conditions and to learn that 
there was great need for coordinating 
school and community interests. He 
realized clearly that industry should know 
more about the schools and that the 
schools should know more about industry 
—that the concrete means of bringing 
that about was through vocational edu- 
cation in the public schools. After three 
years in the federal service as District 
Vocational Officer of California, Arizona 
and Nevada, and on a special assignment 
in the East, he became principal of Cali- 
fornia’s largest vocational school. Not 
long afterwards he was placed in charge 
of the State Department of Vocativnal 
Education in California, a field in which 
the state is spending $1,150,000 a year. 


NDER his direction there are today 

in California 153 high schools teach- 
ing agriculture, the various trades and in- 
dustries, home making and civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Advisory com- 
mittees of men leading in their respective 
crafts are working hand-in-hand with the 
school authorities and the pupils them- 
selves in many cities. 

And beyond all this has 
come California’s latest move, 
conceived and directed by 
Ricciardi, to ferret out the 
inclinations and capabilities 
and personal leanings of 
every boy and girl in every 
school of the state, with the 
state assuming the responsi- 
bility of preparing each one— 
individually — according to 
his own personal qualifications 
and choosing. 

When you ask him to 
explain the still misunder- 
stood principles of vocational 
education, now carried on in 
some degree by every state 
in the Union, he hastens to 
point out that it does not 
mean merely training intend- 
ed to develop only craft skill 
and craft knowledge, as many 
still suppose that it does. 
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“It means education,” he says, “that 
develops the five fundamental capacities 


determining success in any vocation— 
mental capacity, physical capacity, 
moral capacity, cooperation and craft 


capacity. 

“It means not only giving the young 
folks the technical training required for 
success in their chosen vocations but 
giving them, as well, the proper attitude 
toward their work and a _ wholesome 
spirit of cooperation in civic responsi- 
bilities—teaching them to play their part 
as American citizens. 

“In other words, vocational education 
is nothing more than the most modern 
means of conserving the boy power and 
girl power of the nation. 

“How often do we say that ‘boys will be 
boys and girls will be girls.’ But how 
many of us remember to add that boys 
will be men and girls will be women. And 
we must set ourselves to the task of mak- 
ing our young people the best possible 
men and women. The way to do that is 
to help our boys and girls to find them- 
selves—that is fundamental in vocational 
education. 

“We consider it good business now to 
insure our homes, our lives, our automo- 
biles. Then why do we not show the same 
good business sense by insuring the future 
of our young people? Every boy is 
thinking of a job. A job, to most young 
boys, is a means of getting money to buy 
good clothes and have a good time. As 
he grows older his job begins to mean a 
home and a future. That is why we are 
trying to train our young people for the 
right jobs, since training them for the 
right jobs is the most effective way of 
insuring their future. 

“But craft knowledge will not doit alone. 
Of course it is fundamental but alone 
craft knowledge and craft skill will not 
make a good worker and a good citizen 
A wholesome attitude toward work, 


ability to cooperate, and good habits are 
indispensable, for there are more flat 
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student. And planning with a student is 
decidedly different from planning for a 
student. When we plan with a student 
we must first learn all the facts concerning 
his capabilities and leanings; then we 
must interpret those facts in terms of 
education.” 

Ricciardi’s general program of voca- 
tional education and his more recent 
scheme for individual counseling with 
every student in the schools of California 
is the outgrowth of the change that has 
come in the plans of high school students 
in the last 25 years throughout the nation. 

A quarter of a century ago ten per cent 
of the young people from 14 to 18 years 
of age went to high school and practically 
all of them went from high school to the 
university. In other words, the high 
school was a preparatory school with 
college as its goal. 

But these conditions have changed rad- 
ically, not only in California but through- 
out the country. For the majority, the 
high school no longer is a stepping stone 
to ‘college. While 75 per cent of the young 
folks go from the grammar grades to high 
school, only four out of every ten complete 
the course. 


ET, until a few years ago, high 

schools complacently continued to 
give their students university preparatory 
work, oblivious of the change in condi- 
tions; unconcerned with the necessity for 
changing their programs to meet the 
new conditions. 

Ricciardi found that of the 300,000 
students in California high schools, only 
120,000—40 per cent—would be gradu- 
ated. And of these 120,000, only half of 
them would probably go to college. 

Of the 60 per cent who would not get 
their high school diplomas 40 per cent of 
them dropped out after the first year and 
II per cent after the second, 

“Since this is so,’ ” Ricciardi 
asked, “and it is so all over 
the United States, why in 
the name of common sense 
should the high schools con- 
tinue to put boys and girls 
through a mill that is intended 
primarily to carry them 
through college when only 
60,000 out of every 300,000 
will go to the university? 
How about the 240,000o— 
what consideration are they 
entitled to?” 

That explains the expansion 
in California of the vocational 
education program to its 
present stage—an expansion 
for which the foundation laid 
by Ricciardi’s predecessor, 
the late Dr. E. R. Snyder, 
the state’s first vocational 
education commissioner, is 
generally credited. 
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While the vocational education pro- 
gram in California gives training for the 

various industrial, agricultural and home- 
making occupations, it provides at the 
same time enough schooling in academic 
studies to enable students to go into the 
university should they decide on a college 
course when graduation approaches. 

Provision is made also for advisory 
committees of industrial leaders, owners 
of big plants in the various trades, to 
counsel with the students in the schools. 
These committees have created a link 
between the embryo-worker and the man 
at the top of the ladder; they are the 
means of giving part-time employment to 
vocational students so that they may get 
the full benefit of practical experience in 
the shops while learning the theoretical in 
the school workrooms. And they are a big 
factor, too, in finding employment for the 
student after graduation. 

Still there was felt the need for some- 
thing bigger, something more far-reach- 
ing, in the way of counseling with the 
great bulk of boys and girls who were 
drifting along with the tide, taking the 
prescribed course of study set down for 
all of them; undecided as to their futures 
and the particular line of study they 
wished to follow. 

“The vocational schools are doing a 
splendid work,” Ricciardi reasoned. “But 
the student who goes into a vocational 
school. already has selected the vocation 
he wants to follow. We’re not doing 
enough for the fellow who hasn’t made up 
his mind. We’re not helping him to fit 
into his niche. 

“He’s the fellow who may leave school 
and go wrong when he finds out he isn’t 
prepared and that there’s no place for 
untrained hands. All over the country 


the Boy and the Job: 


our prisons are filling up with boys and 
about 90 per cent of them, we find, went 
into the world untrained to earn their 
own livings. 

“The social workers talk about increas- 
ing numbers of girls getting into trouble 
of one sort or another. And when we look 
over their records we find that the great 
bulk of them were fighting their way in 
the world without special training in any 
field of work. 

“We are living in an age of specialized 
training. The young folks who are left 
to drift unprepared usually drift into 
trouble. They must be trained for gainful 
employment.” 

So Ricciardi evolved California’s new 
state-wide vocational counseling program 
through which the state intends to liter- 
ally sit down with every boy and girl and 
map out the future just as a father would 
take his boy on his knee and talk over a 
career. 

The program was launched but a few 
months ago. It is working successfully 
already in selected schools from one 
boundary of the state to the other with 
thousands of boys and girls reaping the 
benefits. 

Week by week and month after month, 
the number of schools embraced by the 
scheme will be broadened until it will 
operate in every city, town and hamlet of 
California. 

Each school is to have its own voca- 
tional counselor. These are being specially 
trained for that work. 

Counseling begins in the eighth grade 
of grammar school when the young mind is 
most pliable and susceptible to molding. 
Individually every boy and girl sits down 
with the counselor. ‘They talk for hours 
together—not once but many times. 


Eugene B. Block 


John Jones makes known his ambitions 
—if he has any. His health, traits, cap- 
abilities, handicaps, inclinations, finances 
—all of them are discussed. If he is 
obviously not suited for the career he has 
picked he is made to see his error and the 
two agree on some other plan that will 
offer better and more certain results. If 
he is groping aimlessly, the counselor 
helps him to find his objective so that he 
can cut his own road and not be lost on 
endless detours. 

Then the proper high school is selected 
for him—vocational or academic as the 
case may be—and his course of study is 
carefully advised. 

All this is recorded in elaborate detail 
on John Jones’ personal “vocational 
counseling card” that follows him into the 
high school. There he meets another 
vocational counselor at frequent intervals. 
His progress in following the work he has 
chosen is watched closely and recorded on 
his card 

If he becomes dissatisfied, thinks he has 
chosen unwisely, there is the counselor 
always available to talk it over, to work 
out an entire change of plans and course 
if that is necessary—to think with John; 
not for him; to make him fit in. 

And when the high school work is 
finished, if he has not prepared himself 
for college and has studied the trade of his 
choice instead, there is a placement 
bureau in the school or a craft committee 
of industrial leaders of the town to help 
him walk into his first money-making job, 
a trained hand. 

That’s what Big Brother California 
offers to Master John Jones under the 
new plan of vocational counseling—and 
Master John may be your boy or your 
neighbors’! 
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which was to follow here with supplies 
and men; and the San José never reached 
port. What fate was hers they were not 
to know. Nor did a day pass without 
all eyes turning southward along the gen- 
tle slopes, as all hearts hoped anew to 
see the first waving lances of the land 
' expedition which Galvez had despatched 
from the Peninsula; for with so many sick 
and dying, with medicines gone and pro- 
visions all but gone, succor must come 
soon if it were to avail. Even the sun 
ceased shining for days at a time, and 
paradise seemed to belie its name. 


EVER had strong spirits been at 

lower ebb. Even Don Julian felt 

as though yesterday were years past; as 
though “Maytime were now but a dull 
dreary December. La Mariposa came 
to him, put her two hands in his and they 
smiled into each other’s eyes. Those were 
brave, brave smiles! But her heart was 
troubled; the sick called for her; she had 
come to recognize the glassy stare of death 
and it rested heavy upon her heart that 
onder lay a young fellow who had been 
bold and cheery but who now awaited her 
coming that he might have company as 


(Continued from page 35) 


far as the living could journey with the 
dep: urting, into the very shadow. 

Today again had Salazar gone with 
the Indian, White Hawk, into the wooded 
hills; yesterday they had brought back 
a deer. Don Julian, grown restive, called 
Picton to him and the two, armed with 
a couple of the Catalonians’ muskets, 
went hunting. Surgeon Prat had asked 
for quail and young conies that his sick 
might have sustaining broth and tender 
meat and had pointed out the herbs and 
roots which he believed to have a cura- 
tive value. For such today did Don 
Julian and Picton go questing. 

“Come!” commanded Don _ Julian. 
“Each day Salazar hunts toward the 
south, so we go north.” 

“You grow strong again,” grumbled 
Picton. “What if the two of us met 
him and that White Hawk of his far out 
in the woods? A thing like that is never 
ended until it is done!” 

Though there was no gainsaying the 
truth of Picton’s dictum, northward they 
tramped and with no thought of turning 
back until they had gone many a mile. 
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Noon found them resting in a pleasant 
glide among wild roses and flowering 
shrubs fairly alive with little yellow- 
splotched warblers, and with a gushing 
spring of clear water at hand. It was 
three hours later when they came to a 
rocky cove curtained by ocean spray. 
Here they found a queer sort of shell- 
fish clinging so tight to the rocks that 
Picton and his heavy-bladed dagger were 
hard beset to pry them loose in sufficient 
quantity to fill their basket. And now, 
as is usual when one travels through a 
new country with marvels at every a) 
they found that the way back to camp 
was far longer than they had thought. 
Darkness came early, w ith the lowering 
sun blotted out in a grey mist. From 
each knoll they looked for the camp fires. 
Despite his returning strength Don Julian 
grew tired and Picton’s heavy feet rose 
and fell wearily. 

“What a chance our fine Salazar is 
missing,” muttered Picton, stumbling and 
cursing at every step. “If he but knew 
of our plight he would be just the man 
to lay in ambush for us. Or to have his 
new playmate pop a dozen of his dirty 
arrows in our hides.” 
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The Sword 
They stopped, rested, plodded on. And 
now, keeping as close to the beach as they 
could, they had only the boom of the 
sea for guidance, as stars there were none 
in that thick and ever thickening fog. 
But at last, passing through a grove of 
trees, they were gladdened by the sight 
of a lusty fire and at the same moment 
were greeted by the sound of uproarious 


voices. Voices with a new quality in 
them, of men calling to one another 


cheerily as they piled their fires higher 
and higher. 

“Relief has come at last!’ cried Don 
Julian. “Either the San José has sailed 
into port or one of the land expeditions 
has arrived! Come, Picton, run!” 


Twas the first arm of the land expedi- 

tion, led by Captain Rivera y Mon- 
cada, arrived at four o’clock in the after- 
noon and welcomed with shouts of joy from 
those who were strong enough to shout 
and by a salvo of musketry from such 
hands as could lift and discharge the 
heavy weapons. Here came soldiers, pro- 
visions, the first bellowing herds gathered 
between La Paz and Velicata, the north- 
ernmost post in the Peninsula. What a 
brave sight was that in the eyes of the 
forlorn encampment when the westering 
sun’s rays struck upon the lances of 
Rivera’s soldados de cuera, a little army of 
twenty-five men clad in leathern cuirasses 
made of six or eight plies of dressed deer- 
skin to withstand Indian arrows, with 
bulls’ hide shields, broadswords and car- 
bines! What a pleasant sight even their 
horses with their own great leather aprons! 
What a Pentecost this W hitsunday ush- 
ered in! What though they were haggard 
and weary from the long march up from 
the barren southland across whose desert 
wastes they had struggled along for days 
at a time without water for their beasts 
and little for themselves, without pas- 
turage and with the most wretched of 
shelter? Stalwart pioneers, they had 
made their roads, endured hardship, won 
through. They, too, broke into cheers; 
even the Indian neophytes who had ac- 
companied them as burden-bearers and 
labore ‘rs joined in the shout- 
ing; even horses and mules 
tossed up their heads. 

In their lead rode Rivera y 
Moncada, captain of the gar- 
rison at Loreto, with Father 
Crespi and the cosmografo, 
Canizares, who guided them. 
And at Rivera’s right hand 
was Salazar whose hunting, 
it would appear, had led him 
southward to a meeting with 
the new pioneers. 

Gladdest of all to welcome 
them was Lieutenant Fages, 
for upon him, as_ military 
commander here under the 
strictest of instructions from 
the visitador general, Galvez, 
had rested no light responsi- 
bility. But the first of the 
heavy commands laid upon 
him had been obeyed, the 
landing at San Diego, and it 
had irked him sorely that 
only utter impossibility had 
held him back so long from 
that other vital step of going 
on to Monterey. Now, with 


Jor the more 
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reinforcements, perhaps that step could 
be taken. 

While Picton went here and there in 
the dark from one camp fire to another 
to find fellowship among the newly arrived 
soldiers, Don Julian hastened to seek La 
Mariposa whom he had not seen for many 
long hours. When he had called at the 
little hut of willow branches and sail- 
cloth where she slept and had had no 
answer he, like Picton, went up and down 
peering into faces and asking for her. “In 
all the hurly-burly little attention was 
paid him; the new arrivals knew nothing 
of any Don Claudio and the others were 
too excited over the glad event of the day 
to be interested. So he sought fruitlessly. 
And since it seemed a very odd thing that 
he should be so long finding her he grew 
uneasy and then alarmed. He hunted her 
among the sick and thus finally stumbled 
upon a bit of information which changed 
alarm into downright terror. <A_ sick 
soldier lifted himself up on his elbow and 
muttered: 

“You, senor? 
wounded?” 

And in a few rushing words the tale was 
told. Shortly before sunset, which was 
only a little while after Rivera’s coming, 
this Don Claudio had been at the sailor's 
bedside when Captain Salazar had come 
questing him. This Salazar had been as 
stiff as a pike-staff and had said in his 
cold, hard voice: “A man who is no friend 
of mine, yet whose word I bring only 
because perhaps he may be dying, sends 
for you. It is Don Julian de la Fuente 
who lies out at the edge of the wood, shot 
by an Indian.” And then Don Claudio, 
with a terrible cry, had run to the spot. 
No, Salazar had not gone with him but 
had merely pointed out the place and had 
remained in camp, talking with Captain 
Rivera. 

La Mariposa had been gone since some- 
time before sunset! Alone, in the woods! 
Don Julian turned and ran, seeking Sala- 
zar, shouting: 

“Salazar! 


But then, you were not 


Salazar, where are you?” 


But it would seem that Salazar, too, 
had disappeared. 


Of course; he would not 
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go with her into the woods, since all would 
see, but he would follow stealthily. Don 
Julian in helpless rage sought on. 

“Master—.” 

“This way, Picton. 
apiece; pistols; our swords. 
ing again, Picton!” 

‘Salazar?’ queried Picton, making wild 
haste, his bullet-head all confusion save 
for the one thought that, with a tempest 
brewing, it was Salazar who had somehow 
played the part of storm-king. 

“Yes; Salazar,” said Don Julian grimly. 

“Good!” commented Picton joyously. 
“Had you listened to me, my master, we 
would have busied ourselves upon this 
work long ago. Aha! My little sword 
jumps about in its scabbard like a flea in 
a bottle. Now, that’s a good omen.” 

But already, through an all-but-impen- 
etrable dark, Don Julian was leading the 
way toward the woods. What though 
they must seek throughout the entire 
wilderness of this wild California? Through 
the widest of wildernesses and across the 
deepest of nights would not her heart and 
his heart call to each other? Had not 
God in His infinite mercy brought them 
together across the wastes of ocean? 
Would not He still lead aright? 

CHAPTER XV 
A MARIPOSA, running through 
the sunset of the open helds, 
plunging into the dusk of the woodlands, 
seeking that which at each step she feared 
to find, kept calling over and over: 

“Oh, Don Julian! Don Julian, where 
are you?” 

Here must be the very spot which 
Salazar had pointed out. She sought in 
every hollow, on every hand among the 
shadows. Now she heard a sound as of 
some one stirring quietly among the 
bushes. With a glad cry—for surely that 
sound told that he lived and would live! 
she broke through a leafy barrier, only to 
find herself face to face with Salazar’s 
Indian friend, White Hawk. 

On the instant came sudden realization 
of her rashness. She should not have 
come so far from camp alone! She should 
have called on others to fol- 
low her as she ran. Yet 
surely Salazar, even though 
he be Salazar, must under- 
stand her plight and send 
soldiers in hot haste after 
her. For, villain that he was, 
she remained his responsi- 
bility and he could gain 
nothing by sending her into 


We want a gun 
We go hunt- 


peril. 
All this rushed through 
her mind as, startled and 


uncertain, she stood looking 
into the Indian’s black un- 
winking eyes. She began 
drawing back from him, step 
by step. If an arrow had 
pierced the breast of her 
Don Julian, from whose 
hand other than that of 
this White Hawk, friend to 
Salazar? 

He made her a swift ges- 
ture, commanding her to 
follow him. She would have 
run now, in terrified cer- 
tainty that she had come 
upon Don Julian’s murderer. 
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But White Hawk, as swift as she, sprang 
forward and his hand shut down, hard 
and cold, about her wrist. She snatched 
Claudio’s little sword out of its scabbard 
but White Hawk’s other hand closed 

upon her other wrist; a sudden jerk and 
wrench, shooting pain along her arm, and 
the sword was his and his: eyes glittered 
as they ran along the thin bright blade of 
the pretty bauble. 

Now she screamed, calling for help, yet 
at this distance and with all the turmoil of 
fresh excitement in camp, who was to 
hear her unless Salazar was of a mind to 
follow or to send others to follow? 


HITE HAWK in one sinewy 

hand held both her wrists and 
began dragging her deeper into the wood- 
land. She struggled and screamed again, 
but he, in utter indifference, was still 
examining his newly acquired weapon 
with avaricious eyes. She even cried out 
to Don — to help her. 

Don Julian! Her: voice broke into a 
sob. Perhaps he lay dying—dead—not 
ten steps away. Must they then perish 
in this lonely wilderness without even the 
dear privilege of dying with hand locked 
in hand? 

She heard the sound of other 
hasty steps and called again. Here 
surely came the soldiers. 

Not soldiers but other Indians. 

A dozen of them, a score, all young 
warriors running forward, stooping 
as they ran, gleaming brown bodies 
speeding, painted faces staring, a 
horde of leaping savages bristling 
with their bows and arrows. White 
Hawk called to them and _ they 
closed about her, caught her rudely 
by the arms and, running, whipped 
her away, White Hawk _ relin- 
quishing his own hold and falling 
back a few steps, following, with 
his eyes bent brightly upon the 
sword. La Mariposa was_ half 
fainting when this flight came to 
an abrupt end. Flung down upon 
the ground, she stared wildly about 
her. Yonder blazed a little fire 
over which stooped the squat forms of 
several Indian women. Here and there 
were small ugly huts. 

Now White Hawk, wearing Claudio’s 
sword proudly thrust through the thong 
about his middle, came and stooped over 
her and snatched her to her feet. As he 
swaggered forward, dragging her after 
him, he was surrounded by both men and 
women of the rancheria; they, with dirty 
fingers poking and pulling at her cloak, 
set her spirit wilting and her flesh acreep. 
Thus escorted she was borne along to a 
wickiup in the midst of the straggling 
clutter of rude shelters and flung into its 
evil-smelling interior. She fell into the 
shallow hole over which the low roof was 
made and whether from the shock of the 
fall or the sensation of falling or from a 
final access of terror, her senses failed her 
utterly. 

When she stirred again it was under 
hands plucking at her. She sprang up, 
only to be jerked to the ground again. In 
what little light filtered in she saw that 
two hags guarded her. When she opened 
her lips to scream, both sprang upon her 
and clapped their hands over her mouth. 
Now she could only pray within her soul 
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Sky was smothered with stars 


that Don Julian might still be alive, that 
the Good God would send him to her. 

Slowly all light failed saving that which 
glinted through the walls of sticks and 
grass and skins from the camp fires. No 
sound reached her beyond the guttural 
talk of the Indians, a shuddersome thing 
in itself, less like the speech of human 
beings than the jibber of wild beasts. 
Presently all sounds ceased; the fires 
died. In the dark others came into the 
hut. She saw the blur of their forms; 
heard their animal grunts as they threw 
themselves down all about her upon 
heaps of dry leaves and deer skins. Almost 
immediately each one fell asleep but their 
grunts and snoring made the night hid- 
eous. She began to hope that soon all 
would be plunged into a narcotic insensi- 
bility, allowing her to escape, -but on 
either side of her squatted the two hags 
and at her slightest stir they jerked her 
down. She choked in the nauseating 
atmosphere. 

Now, when surely this torturous night 
was more than half gone, she heard the 
unmistakable, curt voice of Salazar at 
the narrow doorway; he had pulled the 
deerskin flap aside and was calling: 


Moonless Night 
By Marion STEWARD 


ah, the 
Moon Was Wise 
Not to attempt to rise! 

She could never have passed where such 
bright crowds were; 

There was no room for her. 

But—who wanted the moon on a night 
star-filled, 
Reverent, stilled? 


“White Hawk!” 

“Captain Salazar!” she cried wildly. 
“T am here. Save me!” 

The forms about her tumbled to their 
feet. Salazar stepped among them. 

“Senorita Juana,” he said, and in her 
gladness that any white man came she 
did not mark how no longer did he call 
her Don Claudio, “you are safe. Never 
fear.” 

More than safe—for at last she was 
outside in the clear fresh night, under the 
clean stars. She caught at Salazar’s arm. 

Now came White Hawk, stooping, pass- 
ing through the small opening, standing 
straight at Salazar’s side, and after White 
Hawk two other Indian youths. White 
Hawk called softly; other Indians came 
running until he and she and Salazar were 
ringed about by many peering faces. 

“IT missed you,” Salazar was saying. 
“I remembered how you came this way. 
So I have come for you.” 

Her gratitude was a flood mighty 
enough to wash away all memory of the 
evil that Salazar had done. 

“But—will they let us go?” 

“This White Hawk is my friend,” he 
returned lightly. “I have taken the pains 
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to make him so. Come; he will even es- 
cort us in safety.” 

He turned, leading the way, and at his 
heels, lifting no hand to stay him, came 
White Hawk and his followers. 

“Tell me,” said La Mariposa quickly, 
“about Don Julian? I could not find him. 
They brought me here.” 

“To begin with,” and there was a queer 
note in Salazar’s voice which she could 
make nothing of, “‘he is well. As well as 
he ever was in his life.” 

“Then—.” 

“Tt was a mistake about him being 
shot.” 

“Oh, God be thanked!” she cried. 

Slowly i it dawned upon her that, though 
they hurried, they were a long time com- 
ing out into the open spaces before the 
camp. Surely she had not been so long 
a time coming here? Anhour passed. She 
grew weary. White Hawk now led the 
way, she and Salazar pressed forward at 
his heels, and those other silent forms, 
strung out one behind another, followed; 
down into ravines, stooping through 
thickets, up gentle slopes, across small 
clearings, along the brow of hill after hill. 
At last came the boom of ocean but, heard 

one moment it was muffled the 
next, then lost— 

Lost! They, too, were lost! 
White Hawk had missed the way 
or was intentionally leading them 
astray. 

Flashes of truth, misty through 
cloudy uncertainties! It had been 
Salazar who had sent her into the 
woods, telling her that Don Julian 
was hurt. It had been Salazar who 
now told her that it had been a 
mistake. It had been Salazar who 
knew where to find her—guarded 


by White Hawk. And now another 


thing: Salazar had said, ‘Senorita 
4 39 

Juana. You are safe.” Sefiorita 

Juana! Then he knew. How long 


had he known? 
“Have we lost our way?” she 
asked, her throat dry. 
“No.” 
Sate 

“You are safe with me—senorita!” 

** ‘Senorita?’ Why do you say that? 
You know that I am Don Claudio.” 

He laughed his high amusement. 

“Don Claudio, to be sure!” 

“Then why—.” 

“You have such pretty ways, Don 
Claudio,” he mocked her and now at last 
she was no longer uncertain of that ugly 
mockery. ‘Your very walk, now, is such 
a graceful thing. Your way with a sword, 
too, almost as though you were afraid of 
your own little blade! Then your voice, 
at times, is almost too soft and musical a 
voice fora man! What a pretty boy you 
are, Don Claudio! And your eyes—ay, 
as I have seen them once or twice when 
you were talking interestedly to some one 
—say to this Don Julian, for instance.’ 


E bit off his words there; she heard 
the sharp click of his teeth. 
“You—are not taking me—back to 
camp! lig 
“After all, we need not hurry. I want 
to talk with you first. The first of many 
talks, if you please.” 
In the heart of a cottonwood grove 
they stopped by aspring. It was Salazar’s 
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Sunset Limited 


In China and the farthest cor- 
ners of the globe Sunset Limited is 
well known. Experienced trav- 
elers speak of it with friendly 
familiarity. They tell of the varied 
and unique interest of its route 
across the United States. 


No transcontinental journey 
offers so much in scenic and his- 
torical interest. For Sunset Limited 
skirts the nation’s southern bor- 
der. Side trips into picturesque 
Old Mexico if you wish. At no 
additional fare, glimpses of life in 
five of the nation’s most colorful 
southwestern and southernstates. 


Sunset Limited operates daily 
between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and New Orleans. From 
New Orleans, continue by train 
or by Southern Pacific steamship 
to New York (meals and berth on 
the ship included in your fare). 


Shower baths, comfortable 
lounge rooms in club and ob- 
servation cars, new type, roomy 
Pullmans and the personal serv- 
ice of ladies’ maid, barber and 
valet. And Southern Pacific din- 
ing car service specializing in 
viands typical of the regions thru 
which you travel. 
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62 The Sword 
flint and steel which, before ever curious 
savage eyes, started a fire. White Hawk 
and his band withdrew, formed into a 
circle gradually enlarging, vanishing at 
last among the shadows. La Mariposa 
sank down upon the grass and Salazar 
found a seat near her upon a log whence 
he looked upon her dejected figure with 


jeering eyes. 
“You are a brave girl, Juana Anita del 
Tovar,” he said, taunting her. 


She only stared into the heart of flames. 

Why deny further? The man knew. 

and have known,” he said quickly, 
catching and finishing her thought, “from 
the moment you stood there in the patio 
before me and your fool of a grandfather! 
From the moment you ran up stairs to 
your room and left with Claudio and 
Gertrudis your message for Don Julian!” 

“You tricked me—.” 

“You put yourself into my hands of 
your own free will,” he reminded her. 
“And that, after you knew how once 
already, in the coach in the plaza, I tried 
to capture you. Surely were Captain 
Salazar a fool if he denied fortune bring- 
ing so rich a gift. You—the erand- 
daughter of the Conde del Tovar!” 

“Are you going to take me back to the 
camp?” 

“No. Ten thousand million times no! 
And there, girl, you have such an answer 
that you need not question twice.” 

“But I have done you no harm.” 

YT shall you do me much good! 

You know this Salazar for an ad- 
venturer, perhaps? One who ventures to a 
degree of recklessness? Yet, mind you, one 


of gentle blood and therefore some de- 
serts. A criollo? But one high born. One 
who draws his blade to make life itself 


stand and deliver? Ay, in Mexico City 
under the long nose of authority itself 
would I have captured and held you for 
some trifling ransome. But now? Rare, 
golden fortune has stood my friend. When 
she, and then yourself, senorita, favor me 
so signally, shall I be slow to shut tight 


fingers about that which is fairly thrust 
into my hand?” 
'No;nol [—’? 
“Yes, yes, senorita!’ he mocked her. 


“You see, at last | have the game in my 
own hands. We are in California and 
that, as you know, is a Sadly long way from 


Mexico City. And a long, 
long way from the influence 
of Tovar and the power of 


his friend the viceroy. Hence 
am I now become one who 
can dictate terms. A_ little 
ransome? Bah! ’Twould have 
done well enough to begin 
with, but now have my am- 
bitions grown high. Where 
before I would have asked 
one gold piece, now I ask 
twenty—a hundred! And 
immunity, along with it. 
And freedom to go where I 
will and spend as I like. 
Even up and down the ala- 
meda of a fine afternoon in 
my own coach and with my 
own out-riders in fine livery. 
All this, senorita, shall you 
bring to me! A full half of 
the splendid fortune of Tovar 
and never a centavo less!” 
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of Don Fulian: Fac 
She could only stare at him, wondering. 
“Do you think, then, that my grand- 
father loves me like that, senor? That for 
my sake he would give even a tithe of his 
riches?” 
“Love you? Who said it! Do this for 
He laughed. “Rather for 
For his sky-sweeping pride, 
the pride of Tovar. Will he have the 
word bandied about the world that the 
daughter of his own son is become the 
mistress of a certain unsavory Captain 
Salazar? Or will he dip deep into his 
coffers, think you, to have the whole 
thing hushed and forgotten and so never 
to come to the ears of those many who 
would listen with a rare enjoyment?” 
She shivered and shrank away from nam. 
“But—even though he might yield- 
oh, senor, he has gone from New Sonia’ 
He has sailed from Vera Cruz long, long 


” 


vour sake?” 
his very ayer" 


ago—. 
“Ah, but I have a little surprise for 
you, and with it the end of a certain 


pretty story which you must have won- 
dered upon!” He laughed again and from 
his breast drew a paper which he tapped 
with his forefinger. “‘A letter from Mex- 


ico City, brought with Rivera’s men, 
given me by Rivera himself.” 

“From papd-grande?” she gasped. 

“From none other than the pride- 
swollen Conde himself.” 

“Then they did not sail? Then 
Claudio—.” 


“Your Claudio, puny fool at best, failed 
in his masquerade. Even so, senorita. 
Oh, no doubt, he succeeded well enough 
for a few days, until they were at Vera 
Cruz, in fact. Then his little vice got him 
and your Claudio drank himself very 
prettily drunk and—what comedy for the 
old Conde! To find his little grand- 
daughter drunk! Then to find that his 
granddaughter was magically become his 
grandson! One can imagine the pleasant 
drama, no, senorita?’ He chuckled. 
“Details lack in this, the most wrathfully 
penncd letter ever a raging man wrote, 
yet what details need you and I who know 
him who writes it? Demonio! How his 
fury must have caught him by the throat 
when he discovered the trick that had 
been plaved him! And how he came 


storming back to Mexico City with your 
fne Claudio whimpering at his heels! 
you not see it all?” 


Do 
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Yet she saw tragedy stalking where 
Salazar found farce. 

“Claudio back in Mexico! Then the 
viceroy will know all. Claudio will still 
be sent into exile. And I 

3ut where, then, the pride of Tovar! 
Prepare now to laugh with me, and at the 
prettiest bit of comedy in the whole play! 
The viceroy knows nothing; the world 
knows and must know nothing save that 
the Conde saw fit to change his mind and 
brought his dear granddaughter back to 
Mexico. A granddaughter to be kept 
largely in seclusion, yet to be glimpsed 
now and then lest tongues wag too freely. 
Do you see it? And your nice little 
Claudio forced to go on playing a part 
which by now will fill his silly heart with 
weak fury? Until you return, senorita, 
must Don Claudio continue to wear your 
petticoats!” 

She scarce listened to all this. If the 
old Conde del Tovar had written to Sal- 
azar, then be sure he had at least been 
human enough to fear for her. Even 
though he did not go direct to the viceroy, 
since by keeping Claudio i in the city he 
was flouting the viceregal commands, yet 
would he use that wide influence of his 
toward her safeguarding, knowing her to 
be at the mercy of a blackguard. He 
would have gotten a command to the 
heads of the land expeditionary forces, 
Rivera, Portola; to Galvez the visttador 
perhaps? The thought strengthened her. 
She lifted her head and with this new 
courage spoke something of what lay in 
her mind. 


“Ah,” exulted Salazar, “but tell me 
this: which is the greater, your grand- 


father’s love or his pride? He has done 
nothing of the sort. He writes only to 
me and lays the heaviest commands upon 
me, in order that none shall guess this 
folly and so humiliate him! And, the first 
sign that my hopes are well grounded, he 
volunteers to double and then double 
again my pay if I bring you back safely 
and swiftly and with none set talking!” 


es HY, then, senor, let us go back 
to camp. And then— 

“T think not, having other plans. They 
are these: already have I answered his 
letter, leaving mine in the hands of Cap- 
tain Rivera. In a few days the San 
Antonio, so says Rivera, must return to 
San Blas with word of condi- 
tions here and demand for 
further help. My letter goes 
with her. It is I who dictate 
terms. In time the San An- 
tonio will return to us here in 
California, most — certainly 
continuing on to the port of 
Monterey. So we do not 
return to San Diego at all, 
you and I! See you, that 
Lieutenant Fages is not to 
my liking and he remains 
in high command there. No, 
awaiting the return of the 
San Antonio we goon ahead 
to Monterey. There if we 
are patient, will she bring me 
a second, gentler epistle from 
the Conde. In it full guar- 
antees as I would have them, 
both as to the protection of 
my person and the payment 
of my demands in gold. As 
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Where formerly great kings held court—midst tropic loveliness now stands 
Hawaii's finest caravansary 


Ready for you February Ist, 1927 


UILT and furnished at a.cost of 

about $4,000,000, the new Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel offers the discrim- 
inating visitor the combined perfec- 
tion of romantic atmosphere and 
luxurious ccm‘ort. 


Fronting on Waikiki Beach, the 
surroundings of the Hotel are of sur- 
passing beauty. Its tropic gardens are 
splendid with palm trees which long 
ago shaded grounds reserved for roy- 
alty. Each of its 400 rooms is an out- 
side one looking out upon verdure 
clad mountains or sapphire sea. Each 
room has a private bath and shower, 
and is fitted with every modern con- 
venience. The formal opening of 
the Royal Hawatian will be the out- 





















standing social event of this winter 
in Honolulu. Immediate reservations 
suggested. 


The Moana Hotel, also located on 
Waikiki Beach in grounds adjacent to 
the Royal Hawaiian, is known to 
travelers from every clime, and is 
famed for its comfort and hospitable 
charm. A group of comfortable and 
homelike cottages are operated in 
connection with the hotel. 

For reservations and information as to rates, 
write to Arthur Benaglia, General Manager, 
Territorial Hotel Company, Limited, Honolulu, 
or Matson Navigation Company, 215 Market 
St., San Francisco; 510 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; 50 E. Forty-second St., 
New York. 
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for you, senorita—”’ She looked at him 
and away, her face white and drawn. 
“Of me, Dona Juana,” he muttered con- 
temptuously, “ you need have no fear in 
the meantime. Remember that I am 
Salazar, never to be touched by any girl’s 
face. What want I of you that I may not 
have of another? Bah! When I take a 
woman, let her be some Indian creature 
that I may kick out of my path when I 
have done with her, one who will not pull 
down any of my fine plans. You are 
nothing in the eyes of Salazar but a hos- 
tage who, to bring him to his desires, must 


be returned safely to her loving family. 
Oh, I drive a bargain with the devil him- 
self when I bicker with Tovar. Think you 
he will not make his own demands? Theok 
you that he would pay me a single miser- 
able real to hand back to him a disgraced 
girl? It is his pride, kept intact, that he 
will empty his fat pockets to keep. So 
you go safe enough.” He rose, stretched 
his long arms high above his head and 
yawned. ‘Enough talk, a wearisome 
thing at any time. Now, since we travel 
at dawn, I leave you.” 
“Ave Maria Purisima! 


moaned La 


Fackson Gregory 


Mariposa. Then suddenly she sprang to 
her feet, hands clenched, eyes ablaze. 
“You must return me to the camp, senor! 
You must, I say!” 

“Must?” he said coldly, staring down 
upon her cruelly. “Come; don’t be 
fool. It were best if you rested and slept 
instead, for during these first few days I 
am of a mind to put a goodly distance 
between ourselves and San Diego. If you 
are hungry, the Indians have brought food. 
Also, they have skin-rugs for blankets. [ll 
send some to you. And now, good night.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Educating Hawaii 


In 1907, the Territory took advantage 
of national land grant college legislation 
when the legislature provided “for the 
creation of the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts of the Territory of Hawaii. 
This name was subsequently changed to 
the College of Hawaii. The 1919 Legis- 
lature provided for the changing of the 
college into the University of Hawaii. 
The University has had a very remark- 
able growth. 

Thus the present school system of the 
Territory of Hawaii is complete, with 
elementary schools, high schools (both 
public and private) and a University. 

Education has its problems in Hawaii 
as elsewhere and has to meet some unique 
situations. The comparatively simple 
roblem of teaching the “three R’s” to 
lawaiians expanded, as elsewhere, with 
the passage of the years, to the elaborate 
program now undertaken by our modern 
educational system. 

The recently published “School Text- 
book of Hawaiian History” written under 
the direction of the Historical Commis- 
sion of Hawaii, has this to say of the 


problem: 
“The Problem of Americanization. It 
will thus be seen that the industrial 


development of Hawaii has given the 
territory a tremendous problem to solve. 
But it has also given the territory a rare 
opportunity to prove that East and West 
can meet and mingle in friendship and in 
loyalty to a common flag. The problem 
and the opportunity go together. The 
former is usually stated in this way: If 
Hawaii is to continue to be in truth an 
American commonwealth, her complex 
group of citizens of alien ancestry must 
be Americanized, and since so many of 
their parents are from oriental countries, 
it means that scores of thousands of 
children, whose ancestral cultural back- 
ground is oriental, must be brought up 
to have the social and governmental ideas 
characteristic of a typical American com- 
munity of the mainland portions of the 
United States. 

“Can this be done? The people of 
Hawaii believe that it can be done and 
that it is being done.” 

The population of the Territory as 
given in the Governor’s report for 1925 
shows the complex population, the youth 
of which are in the schools of Hawaii. 
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RACE 
American, British, Caines: Russian... 
POPtUQuese o.oo ok baa oboe os HE aa dos 
Porto Rican 
Spanish .. 
Filipino bs 
Chinese .. 
Japanese . 
Korean. 
Hawaiian. ; 
Caucasian-Hawaiians 
Asiatic-Hawaiians.. . 
All others... 


Totals 


From this, it is evident that about one- 
third of the residents of Hawaii are non- 


citizens. The children of these people, 
because they are born in the United 
States, are American citizens, even 


though most of their parents are not 
eligible for citizenship. The greatest 
responsibility for training these children 
of alien parents, born and reared in non- 
American homes, for American citizenship 
falls upon the schools of Hawaii. It is not 
unusual to find pupils of from twenty to 
thirty-three races or racial combinations 
in the same schools or sometimes in the 
same class. The most recent report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
contains the following table which pre- 
sents the figures for the racial ancestry of 
the children for the public schools as of 
December 2, 1924. 

CooPERATIVE TiRLE By RACIAL DESCENT 

OF PupiLs ATTENDING ALL PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THE TERRITORY 








JuNE 30, 1926 
Public | Private 
DESCENT School | School 
Pupils | Pupils 
Hawaiian... 3,465 699 
Part Hawaiian 5,978 | 1,973 
Anglo-Saxon 2,101 | 1,714 
Portuguese 5,859 | 1,520 
Spanish... 292 50 
Porto Rican 1,047 109 
Chinese 5,946 | 1,091 
Japanese 30,295 | 2,179 
Korean 1,149 141 
Filipino 2,300 222 
Others. . 728 210 
| 
Total 58,860 | 9,872 
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Non- 

C itizens Citizens Total 
35,520 360 35,880 
23 ‘018 3,552 27,470 

ea epee, mar 
1,147 | 799 1,946 
4,800 | 44,535 49,335 
13075. | 11,776 24,851 
70,860 57,208 128,068 
2,916 33,040 5,956 
21,145 21,145 
13,837 13,837 
Besa tice fe ese 8,345 
220 210 430 
202,165 | 121 481 323, 645 








Of the chides in the illic schools on 
the above date, 57,281 were born in the 
United States and 1579 were foreign 
born. 

These figures clearly bring to mind 
some of the problems which have to be 
faced by the Hawaiian educational sys- 
tem. The same text referred to above 
presents another side of the picture. 
“There have been some obstacles to 
Americanization. One of them has been 
the mere fact of numbers, the fact that 
there are so many to be trained in Amer- 
ican ideals and so few who already possess 
those ideals through inheritance. Two 
other obstacles have been the foreign 
language schools and the problem of dual 
citizenship. 

“The foreign language schools in 
Hawaii originated in much the same way 
as foreign language schools in other parts 
of the United States, and for much the 

same reasons.” The earliest schools were 
begun under Christian auspices, but later 
some were established in connection with 
temples of other religions. 

“At first, no objection was raised to 
these schools, since they seemed to serve 
various useful purposes. As time passed, 
however, and particularly after the war, 
many thoughtful persons began to feel 
that they had some undesirable features. 
In 1919-20, a commission of the National 
Bureau of Education made a survey of 
education in Hawaii and came to the con- 
clusion that the foreign language schools 
were obstacles standing squarely in the 
road of the work of Americanization, 
because of the character of the textbooks 
used, the qualifications of some of the 
teachers, and because the study of foreign 
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Educating Hawaii: 


languages by very young children inter- 
fered with their learning the English 
language.’ 

The result was that in 1920 the legis- 
lature passed laws for the regulation of 
these schools. The legislation as modified 
since, provides in general: (1) That all 
foreign language schools were placed 
under the control of the Department of 
Public Instruction with authority to pre- 
scribe courses of study and the textbooks 
to be used; (2) limited the schools to one 
hour a day and six days a week, instruc- 
tion per pupil; provided that no one 
should be permitted to teach in a foreign 
language school unless he or she possessed 
“the ideals of democracy, knowledge of 
American history and institutions,” and 
could “read, write and speak the English 
language;” (4) a license to be paid by the 
foreign language schools was provided for 
which should be used by the Department 
of Public Instruction in providing — 
vision for the language schools and i 
preparing suitable textbooks for their use. 

The other problem to 
Americanization men- 
tioned above is dual 
citizenship. It is not pos- 
sible to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this topic here. 
Suffice it to say that 
much has been done to 
remove this as a bar to 
the proper American 
education of the chil- 
dren of parents not eligi- 
ble to citizenship by the 
generous expatriation 
laws passed by Japan 
and in effect since De- 
cember, 1924, and by 
the vigorous campaign 
against the Americans 
of Japanese ancestry 
reclaiming their dual 
citizenship status. 

“Teaching of English 
is the greatest problem 
that confronts the ele- 
mentary schools of the 
lerritory,’ says the 
Biennial Report of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
“Most of the children come from non- 
English speaking homes. The first so- 
called English that they hear is the pidgen 
English of the cane fields, the ranches 
and the street, frequently mixed with 
profanity. This jargon is used when 
conversing with their playmates and 
improper speech habits are formed before 
the children attend school. Once these 
habits are formed, the correction of 
them is not an easy problem—strictly 
speaking, the only correct English most 
of the children hear is in the school 
room 

The difficulties faced by the public 
schools of Hawaii can be understood only 
if it is realized that but 2101 out of the 
58,060 pupils are from Anglo-Saxon par- 
entage and that about 40,000 pupils are 
from homes in which some Asiatic lan- 
guage is usually spoken. 

The pupils of Anglo-Saxon and Ha- 
Walian parentage form only about one- 
sixth of the total number in the public 
schools so that there is a tendency for 
them to be orientalized, as to speech, 
rather than for them to act as important 
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aids to the teachers in raising the standard 
of spoken English. Parents of children 
whose home language is correctly spoken 
English have long been bothered by these 
problems of the predominance of pupils 
from non-English speaking parents in the 
public schools. 

Until recently the only remedy for 
parents was to send their English-speak- 
ing children to the private schools, 
especially to Punahou School to which 
only a small percentage of children of 
oriental ancestry are admitted. There 
are also private schools such as lolani 
School and the Mid-Pacific Institute 
where Orientals go to get more drill in the 
English language, because of smaller 
classes, etc., than they can get in the 
public schools as well as to take advantage 
of the other Americanizing features of 
these schools. About three years ago, 
parents of children who spoke English in 
the home, (Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, 
Hawaiian as well as Anglo-Saxon parents), 
succeeded in having a school set aside in 


e 





Palm Drive and Charles R. Bishop Hall, Punahou School, Honolulu 


Honolulu for children who could pass an 
examination in the English language. 

There is no desire to prevent the use of 
other languages than English. It is clear 
that a mastery of the English language is 
essential for American citizens. It is 
realized by thoughtful persons that the 
ability to speak the Hawaiian, Portuguese 
and Oriental languages is also desirable for 
the young people of Hawaii. These 
tongues, as well as the usual European 
languages, are now taught in some of the 
high schools, in the private schools and in 
the University. One of the objects of the 
legislation for the regulation of the 
Foreign Language Schools was to encour- 
age them to efficiently teach their tongues 
and not spend so much time on other 
subjects so that nothing was well done and 
a constant effort opposite to American- 
ization exerted. 

It is evident to the reader that in addi- 
tion to the ordinary educational problems 
faced by the schools of our nation, 
Hawaii has several difficulties to meet 
which are peculiar to herself. It is impos- 
sible to consider education in Hawaii 
without thinking of Americanization. The 
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large numbers of children of non-Amer- 
ican parentages, namely about 40,000 out 
of the approximate 60,000 pupils in the 
public schools are of Oriental ancestry, 
make the point clear. The second prob- 
lem is that of teaching the English 
language. To accomplish this and other 
objects, the schools of the Territory have 
developed a system and assembled a teach- 
ing force which ranks high according to 
Mainland standards. There are no race 
distinctions in the public schools and but 
little in the private institutions. The 
children of all racial descents play and 
study together, they dress in Amertcan 
clothes and all speak about the same 
quality of English upon the playground. 
Few teachers are conscious that their 
pupils are of this or that race; they are 
just young Americans who need help. 
Even the marks received by the pupils do 
not indicate any great racial differences 
except in the lower grades where the 
handicap resulting from imperfect mas- 
tery of the English language is a factor. 
The Hawaiian people 

eee We through their own gov- 
ernment built up an ef- 
fective educational sys- 
tem and established the 
general character of the 
When Hawau 


American 


schools. 
came into the 
fold but few changes 
needed to be made. The 
development has been a 
normai one and_ has 
been carried on along the 
same lines, becoming a 
little more res ponsive to 
Mainland — educational 
ideas after annexation. 

‘The results are in the 
main, satisfactory. The 
children of many ances- 
tries are being educated 
together in a friendly, 
happy atmosphere. They 
are being trained for their 
responsibilities as citi- 
zens and as members of 
an American community. 
This is being done with- 
out the sacrifice of their respect for their 
parents or a true appreciz ition for civiliza- 
tions and institutions other than ours. 

“Friction between peoples of different 
lands comes from misunderstanding and 
uncompromising rivalries. When they . 
know one another and understand one 
another's sincere purposes, few grounds 
for quarrels can continue to exist.” This 
is the spirit back of the Hawaiian educa- 
tional system and it is felt that “the chief 
aim of education in Hawaii must be to 
mould its differentiated racial groups into 
an American citizenship.’ 

Hawaii is proud of what has been 
accomplished, and although there is a full 
realization of the difficulties, the people of 
the Islands are confident that through the 
schools and in other ways they will con- 
tinue to be American, yielding to no part 
of the United States, in patriotism or 
Americanism. Hopes are high that the 
people of Hawaii will be able to make 
some considerable contribution to inter- 
national and inter-racial understanding. 
If so, the manner in which the young 

eople of Hawaii are being educated will 
ss one of the underlying causes. 
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Casco Collects Damages 


fence in readiness for the usual throng of 
early motorists, catastrophe stared him 
in the face. The spring was dry! Nota 
drop of water remained in the pool. No 
need to worry over the cause of this. The 
tank was empty, of course. And as 
Casco looked he saw the agent himself, 
with a crew of men, working over there. 
Casco strolled nonchalantly over to the 
Henneberry field; not with any idea of 
divulging the fact that his spring was dry 
—he knew better than that—but merely 
to acquire much needed information. 

He got it and it nearly paralyzed him. 
Jim Bluejay, laboring now for the agent 
at the stern insistence of his long suffer- 
ing creditors, disclosed the information 
that the agent was going to build a new 
creamery here. Buildings were to be 
put up immediately. More carefully 
guarded questions brought the knowl- 
edge that the tank had been emptied to 
be thoroughly cleaned. No one knew 
when it would be filled again. 

This was disquieting, decidedly so. 
Every day that tank was dry, the psuedo 
spring would be dfy as well and there 
would be a total absence of tips. To 
Casco, this knowledge was saddening. 
Without that spring, Casco’s tiny plot of 
ground wasn’t equal in value to seven 
cents’ worth of cat’s meat. Day after 
day dragged by while Casco saw the new 
buildings going slowly up and_ the 
emerald verdure in his garden withering 
in the heat. Luckily, so far none of the 
local people had commented. They 
merely took it for granted that the spring 
had failed with the advance of summer. 
Jenny accepted the cessation of water 
flow as a matter of course. 

“T knowin’ dem spring aint goin’ last,” 
she declared, “‘Allus little bit water dem 
place early in spring time. Bimeby 
nuttin’. Dem place no good fer garden; 
no good fer nuttin’.”” 

Casco knew better, but it was useless 
to tell what he knew. If a single person, 
besides himself, ever learned of his clever 
scheme, the resulting buzz of gossip 
would be sure to reach the agent’s ears. 
That would mean the stop- 
page of his water supply for 
keeps. Maybe more serious 
things might happen. The 
present agent was no friend 
of Casco’s and had men- 
tioned this on several occa- 
sions, to Casco’s own 
knowledge. Casco wished 
that slow-moving crew in 
the Henneberry field would 
get their old buildings up 
and turn water into the 
tank again. Buton morning 
after morning, Casco’s hope- 
ful inspection only waked 
a dry pit where the pool 
had been. Yet it seemed 
to him that the creamery 
must be completed; the 
buildings were done and 
truck loads of machinery 
had been moved in. They 
had plenty of water over 
there, too, but they must be 
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getting it directly from the reservoir on 
the hill. Why didn’t they refill the old 
wooden tank? Casco couldn’t under- 
stand it. He hadn’t the heart to go to 
the garden any more, merely to view 
the wreck of his hopes, so he moped 
around the cabin, mourning over his 
penniless condition. 

And then, on the third day of this 
inactivity, as Casco sat on his doorstep, 
enwrapped in deepest gloom, the red 
roadster slid smartly into the yard. The 
driver did not get out, but Hursh, 
stout white man who exuded opulence 
from every pore, strode toward Casco, 
jingling much coin in his pockets as he 
came. Jenny saw Hursh’s approach 
and came forward, the light of battle 
apparent in her eyes as she recognized 
the red car. Hursh marked her move 
and forestalled it immediately. He was 
a quick thinker, that white man, and 
Casco mentally gave him full credit. 


“¢ Ho” much do I owe you for repairs 
to your car?” Hursh wanted to 
know, “I haven’t had a chance to settle 
up with you since the wreck and I didn’t 
know where you lived until today.” 
Jenny stammered uncertainly. She had 
been all set to open the battle herself and 
was not prepared for such a prompt 
offensive. 

“How much dem garage bill, Casco?” 
she meekly asked and Casco, himself in a 
daze, answered truthfully: 

“Ole Lem bin chargin’ ten dollar.” 

The amount was in Hursh’s hand before 
Casco had done speaking. Jenny took the 
bill dumbly, her brain reeling with the 
unexpected generosity of this. She never 
before had experienced a white man who 
paid a damage bill of his own volition 
and without haggling. She did not know 
what to say and Hursh gave her no time to 
adjust her thoughts. 

“T want to buy that little garden from 
you,” he told Casco. ‘How much do you 
want fer it?” 
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Casco gazed at his spouse and Jenny 
stared back. Hursh’s statement was like 
a bolt out of the blue and there had been 
no time for consultation. Neither could 
sell that miniature allotment without con- 
sent of the other but they must know why 
that white man wanted that piece of 
worthless ground. Seeing that Hursh was 
a stranger to the technique of bargaining 
with Indians, Jenny took refuge in dumb 
silence, her face an expressionless mask. 
That informed Casco it was his move. 

“Whut you want dem land for?” he 
asked. 

“T’m going to build a gas station there. 
Sell gasoline to folks with autos. You 
Savvy gas station?” 

Casco did. This was interesting and, 
since the garden was at the foot of that 
long, hot grade, entirely plausible as well. 
Casco knew much more about gas stations 
than that white man thought he did. 
Apparently gazing everywhere but at the 
white man, Casco glanced briefly at his 
spouse and found in her eyes the infor- 
mation he was seeking, then: 

“J aint t’inkin’ we bin sellin’ dem place. 
He’s purty good garden fer grow it beans, 
mebbe some time spuds, too. I goin’ 
show you—” 

“Oh, no!’ Hursh held up a protesting 
hand, “there’s no need of looking it over. 
I’ve seen it. I—By the way, have you 
been down to the garden lately?” 

“No. I aint Sone goin’ dem garden fer 
two t’ree day. 

Now Casco was sure he knew what the 
white man was after. A stream of water 
from the pipe must have again filled that 
pool. With a fine spring in that dried-up 
portion of the valley, a service station 
was bound to be a success. And that was 
what this white man thought, too; Casco 
was certain. Also, he was just as certain 
that he was going to make this prosperous 
looking person pay well. But while he 
cogitated, Hursh’s nervousness increased 
visibly. : 

“I’m a busy man,” he snapped, “let’s 
get this business over with. I'll give you 
a coupla hundred for the place. That's 
twice what it’s worth.” 

Casco blinked. Two hun- 
dred dollars! Twice what it 
was worth! You bet it was 
—and then some. He glanced 
again at Jenny and though 
that astute dame apparently 
moved no muscle of her face 
he knew that she was satis- 
fied with his handling of the 
situation so far. When 
Hursh had offered more than 
twenty-five dollars for that 
stony triangle he had ruined 
his chances of getting any 
bargain. 

“Two hunnerd dollar aint 
much,” Casco demurred, “I 
aint wanta sellum less’n five 
hunnerd dollar. I t’ink we 
better go seeum dem agent 
first.” 

“Oh, hell!” Hursh_ ex- 
ploded, “I'll give you the five 
hundred, right now. I’ve 
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already seen the agent and found out all 
I want to know about the title.” 

He began counting out bills from a roll 
that took all thought of speech from both 
Casco and his spouse. But Jenny yet | 
retained enough acumen to reach for the 
money, soundlessly counting as _ she 
dropped the crisp pieces of green paper | 
into her apron. Hursh could not hurry 
fast enough, it seemed. The money 
handed over, he produced an impressive 
looking document. 

“Sign this agreement of sale,” he 
directed, “I’m a notary myself. I'll get 
the patent from the agent after a while.” 

Jenny signed her sprawling signature 
and Casco dutifully pressed an inked 
thumb below. The driver of the roadster 
hopped out and witnessed the paper. And 
then only did Hursh begin to show signs 
of relief. He dabbed at his sweaty face 
with a handkerchief and proceeded to 
light his cold cigar. 

“Now, friends,” he boasted, “‘just come 
with me and I’ll show you why the white 
man belongs to a superior race and also 
why this particular white man is the most 
superior of the lot.” 

Casco would have hung back; he knew 
darned well there was a catch in this thing 
somewhere, but Jenny motioned him 
along and, dumbly, he obeyed. The white 
man, obviously highly pleased at some- 
thing, led them to the fence. 

“See there!” He pointed to a viscous 
black stream that slowly bubbled up from 
Casco’s quondam spring and spread over 
the garden toward the little creek. 
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pulled. Jenny looked once, then followed 
swiftly as Casco loped toward the house. 
She didn’t yet understand what this was 
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explained: 

“Dem ole agent bin fillin’ dem tank 
wit’ oil ’stid of water now. I hearin’ dem 
feller goin’ usin’ oil for makin’ dem cream- 
ery enjine go ’round but I aint knowin’ he 
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The Economic Development of Hawai 


supporting capital places its findings at 
the disposal of the eighty-acre cane 
grower whose cooperation is sought that 
the industry as a whole may thrive. 
Though sugar may have spelled the 


along the Atlantic coast, came into the 
whaling felds of the north Pacific. There 
were many safe ports along the Pacific 
coast of the American continent. Hono- 
lulu and the open roadstead at Lahaina 
furnished the fair haven and friendly 
port where the whale ships could winter 
under most favorable conditions, renew 
supplies and recondition and_ return 
either to home ports or, after trans- 
shipping cargoes, proceed again to 
northern waters. 

Honolulu’s strategic position created 
conditions attractive to the merchants. 
C. Brewer & Company is celebrating on 
October 27, 1926, the one hundredth 
anniversary of its establishment- in 
Honolulu, with Boston connections. 

True to instinct, Yankee merchants 
looked about for opportunities to increase 
local production. ‘They were producers, 
not parasites. Wheat and corn and 
potatoes were raised and marketed in 
good quantity among the early miners 
in California. This trade did not hold 
for a long period, but it promoted a 
broadening interest in agriculture. Sugar 
cane came into the list of food products 
that might be grown and prepared for the 
markets of the world. The methods were 
primitive, as all cane manufacture was 
primitive in the ‘40s, ’5os and ’6os. 
Market conditions were by no means 
stable. The first sugar exported went to 
the Orient. Then a very satisfactory 
market seemed to offer with Australia 
and New Zealand. Finally it was ap- 
parent that a great advantage would be 
gained for the farmers of Hawaii if the 
protection which the United States gave 
its own industries were extended to the 
islands. The reciprocity treaty with the 
United States was first negotiated in 
1876. Later it was strengthened so that 
the United States was given exclusive 
reciprocal relations with Hawaii, and 
Hawaii, to gain the benefits of physical 
protection as well as commercial ad- 
vantage, gave the United States suze- 
rainty over Pearl Harbor. The protective 
principle that has been so definitely a 
factor in the economic development of the 
United States of America, furnished the 
foundation of successful agricultural in- 
dustry in Hawaii. 


LL that has been said of commerce, 


industry, sandalwood trade, whal- 


ing fleets and sugar plantations, would 
have spelled exploitation and a mote or less 
ruthless sweep of “business is business” 
and the weak must give way before the 
strong, had there not arrived early in the 
Nineteenth century, in the year 1820 to 
be exact, a group of missionaries who 
believed spiritual leadership and a breadth 
of spiritual vision to be more important 
than the material of barter and trade 
counted in dollars and cents. 

Once Hawaii’s government was sta- 
bilized through annexation to the United 
States, its population under able leaders 
could and did give undivided attention 
to the production of wealth that comes 
from steadily improving educational 
standards and a more intensive applica- 
tion of science to industry. Evidence of 
this is found in the figures gathered from 
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the approximately twenty-five year period, 
since the Republic of Hawaii became the 
Territory of Hawaii, moving from a 
position of national independence to one 
of more perfect independence and safety 
as part and parcel of the American 
Republic. 

The population increased from 153,727 
in 1900 to an estimated population in 
1926 of 328,444. The public school 
teachers numbered 352 in I90I, are now 
1,977. [he public school children totaled 
II,501 in 1901, and are now well over 
60,000. 

The manufacture of cane sugar was 
from one hundred to two hundred tons 
in the early ’80s. At the time of annexa- 
tion approximately 200,000 tons were 
produced. In 1go1 the raw sugar output 
was 360,036 tons, in 1926, 776,072 tons. 
The value of all products sold by Hawaii 
to the mainland of the United States has 
increased from $27,500,000 in I9gOI to 
approximately $100,000,000 in 1926. 
This has not been accomplished without 
great effort, a long struggle and some 
failures. 

Only a few years ago, ten tons of raw 
sugar to an acre was a world record for 
one hundred acres included in this area. 
The crop harvested by one of the planta- 
tions this year, totaling some 60,000 tons 
represented an average yield of over ten 
tons to the acre for the whole area 
cultivated. Within this area a new world 
record for a hundred acres has been 
established. It is seventeen tons per acre. 

This notable increase of wealth was 
by no means the result of skimming the 
cream off the top. It came from study, 
experiment and consistent effort to not 
only get the most from the land this year 
but to leave the land in such shape that it 
would produce as much or more in years 
to come, 


HE extent to which the leaders of 

agricultural industry are adhering 
to a program of conservation, is very well 
expressed in the annual experiment sta- 
tion budget of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, representing a 
cooperative union of practically all the 
sugar interests of the Territory—$300,- 
000.00 a year. 

Every discovery made by the scientific 
men in the employ of the sugar planters 
association is available to all cane growers, 
whether they are operating under cor- 
porations making up the association, 
or as independent homesteaders, selling 
their product to some central mill. A 
new variety of cane has been developed 
that gives a very much higher yield than 
the old. The advantage of the years of 
experimentation and counsel as to the 
adaptability of soils for any cane variety 
is shared with any cane farmer who 
wishes to make use of the information. 
Experiments in irrigation, to determine 
especially the quantity of water that will 
give the best results on the land, are a 
part of the program of intensive con- 
servation. Insect pests are a common 
enemy. To fight them necessitates ample 
capital. Organized science with ample 
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beginning, it is by no means the end. 
Not all lands of Hawaii will grow sugar 
cane. Comparatively few acres may be 
irrigated 

Pineapple was found to be a fruit that 
could be produced in sections hitherto 
classed as fairly good grazing lands. Out 
of small beginnings by the pioneer, 
supplemented by the courage of those 
willing to finance a new industry, has 
come the Hawaiian canned pineapple, 
known and used throughout the world. 
Twenty-five years ago, Hawaiian pine- 
apple was unknown. Today the organiza- 
tions engaged in planting and canning 
pineapples turn out eight million cases a 
year, with a return to the producers in 
the Territory of Hawaii of $32,000,000.00. 


ODERN luxuries and necessities are 
fairly well measured by the 28,229 
registered motor vehicles within the 
Territory of Hawaii on June 20, 1926. 
The savings accounts in the banks of the 
Territory, total $22,989,564; the com- 
mercial accounts total $44,861,828. The 
assessed value of real and_ personal 
property total $392,782,143. 
is material development has pro- 
ceeded in such a conservative manner 
that the financial history of Hawaii 
has only one bank failure to record. We 
maintained gold and coin payments 
throughout the panic of 1907, when all 
other parts of the country were doing 
business on clearing house certificates. 

When Hawaii’s totals of real and per- 
sonal property valuation, bank deposits 
and other evidences of wealth are com- 
pared with some of the metropolitan 
centers of the Pacific coast and banking 
enterprises of the Pacific area, there 
might be a tendency to feel that our 
totals are so small that we are not in any 
sense a factor whose experience and 
achievement might have a determining 
influence in any part of the world. Re- 
member, however, that Hawaii is now, 
as it has been since commerce first came 
to the Pacific, the strategic center of the 
Pacific and the commanding outpost of 
the United States in the Pacific. Its 
importance has grown with the developing 
trade. 

Looking to the future: Is there good 
reason to assume that progress of the 
next ten, twenty and twenty-five years, 
will be less than the quarter century just 
reviewed. 

Whether it is larger or not depends 
upon the capacity of the American people 
and especially those of us living within 
the Pacific area, to build friendships. 

Hawaii is using its economic wealth 
to strengthen the foundations, not only 
of that which produces food to sell to the 
markets of the world, but to reinforce the 
human relationships that shall make our 
economic development bring forth rich 
dividends in happier homes maintained 
by vigorous, contented and intelligent 
peoples, happily occupied in carrying on 
all the arts of peace. 
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Light Fingered 
(Continued from page 15) 


had proven Anne’s downfall. ‘But 
how did she manage to secrete the bolt 
of silk in that bag under her dress 
without anyone seeing her?” I demanded. 

“Simple enough,” retorted Jim, who 
was examining the skirt. ‘First in order 
to conceal her movements, she had the 
clerk at the store load her down with 
samples. Underneath these she held the 
bolt of silk. 

“Now lamp this dress. It’s pleated and 
just to look at it you would say there was 
nothing wrong with it. But pull back this 
pleat and what do you find?” 

I looked and beheld an opening, con- 
cealed by the pleat, running almost the 
entire length of the skirt. 

“*How easy it was for her to thrust the 
bolt of silk through this slit into the 
black bag and fasten a couple of hooks, 
thus concealing it from view,” he con- 
tinued. “Probably she did it with one 
hand while she was fingering other goods 
piled up on the counter with the free mitt. 

“When I bumped into her at the wreck, 
I located the concealed bolt. It was a 
crude frisk, but it turned the trick.” 

Anne was convicted and is now in the 
penitentiary for five years, thus proving 
that even the cleverest and most influen- 
tial thieves come to grief sooner or later— 
generally sooner. 


ie studying the modus operandi of 
clever shoplifters, we must turn to 
the big cities. I suppose there are few 
metropolitan house detectives who are 
not familiar with the bag __ trick, 
the box trick, che coat sleeve, the capa- 
cious muff, the binny or big overcoat 
pocket, the stall and the baby carriage 
stunt, because once such schemes are ex- 
ploded the word is passed around through 
the police, detective agencies and credit 
associations to everyone in the crime 
hunting business. 

But this does not mean of course that 
all these methods have been abandoned. 
Not so long ago Tom King, detective for a 
small department store, was called to the 
cloak and suit department to discover a 
fat, fashionably attired matron denounc- 
ing the clerk and floor manager in no un- 
certain terms. 

““We’ve made a bad mistake,” the floor 
manager explained. “The clerk wrongly 
accused Mrs. Leight of stealing a suit.’ 

While talking to the manager Tom 
studied Mrs. Leight and her male com- 
panion. Neither carried a bag and it was 
evident that they could not be concealing 
the bulky material about their persons. 
The detective’s vigilance was rewarded 
however when the woman, out of the cor- 
ner of her eye, cast a surreptitious glance 
at a hat box standing near her and then 
looked quickly away. 

‘Tell me exactly what happened,” Tom 
comm anded the clerk. 

“The lady and the gentleman took 
several suits into the dressing room to try 
them on,” said the clerk. ‘They were in 
there only a few minutes when they came 
out and the woman said she had just 
remembered that they had an appoint- 
ment for this hour. She couldn’t wait but 
she would return. When I went to get the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Hawait 


Castle & Cooke Services Make Travel 
in the Happy Isles a Pleasure 


HAT would you like 

to see in the Happy 
Isles? The Volcano? Wai- 
mea Canyon? Haleakala 
Crater? Kona and the old 
palace of Hawaii's kings? 


Just ask us. We'll tell you 
what it will cost, how to 
get there, and take care of 
all details for you. 


The Travel Bureau helps 
you to see the islands, with all 
the bother left out. It con- 
tinues in Hawaii the service 
which begins when you 
leave San Francisco ona 
Matson or Oceanic liner. 


After seeing Hawaii, let 
us wire ahead for your rail- 
road or hotel reservations, 
at no extra cost, wherever 
you are going. 





2 


INCE 1851 the firm of 

Castle & Cooke, Ltd. 
has shared in the growth of 
Hawaii's commerce. 


Agents for Hawaiian 
sugar plantations, mainland 
fire insurance firms, steam 
boilers, and shipping, this 
company has a splendid 
record for integrity and 
efficiency. 


As agents for the Matson 
and Oceanic Lines the Cor- 
poration gives in Hawaii a 
service just as cordial and 
creative of good-will as that 
extended by these steam- 
ship lines in San Francisco 


, or on the Pacific. 


Castle & Cooke, Limited 


Travel Bureau, Merchant & Bishop Streets, also Moana Hotel, Waikiki 
Main Office, Castle & Cooke Building 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

















Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 

















Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Removal of Stains 


HE annoyance caused by a 

spot or a stain on a garment 

or a piece of household linen 

is hard to equal, usually 

because it occurs accident- 
ally and in an embarrassing fashion, and 
because it takes some kind of special 
knowledge and treatment to get rid of it. 
A complete familiarity with the means 
and methods of removing spots that do 
not yield to ordinary washing will 
restore the peace of mind and 
make this problem one that can 
be easily handled. 

Stains are caused by the pene- 
tration of a dye or substance into 
the fibers of the material, and 
their removal usually involves a 
chemical reaction. It is wise to 
experiment with a small piece of 
the cloth before applying any 
acid or even soap and water to 
the garment itself, for the dye 
used to give the material its color 
may fade under an acid treatment. 

One of the most troublesome 
stains is that caused by the run- 
ning of one color into another. 
If the garments are washable 
which is usually the case, a long 
soaking in a warm soap solution 
of good soap flakes and water, 
followed by boiling, if necessary, 
will remove many of these stains. 
If the whole garment cannot be 
boiled the stain may be moist- 
ened with the soap suds and after 
this has been left for a little time 
the stained surface may be held 
over the spout of a steaming 
kettle. Gentle and_ persistent 
rubbing will aid in loosening the 
stain. Ifthis isnot effectual, wring 
the garment out of the soap solution and 
stretch it over a bowl of hot water but 
not in contact with the surface. Apply 
undiluted hydrogen peroxide with a glass 
medicine dropper and when the stain dis- 
appears rinse thoroughly with several 
waters, so that the fibers of the material 
may be cleared of the acid. 

For the long soaking in soap suds use 
four to six tablespoons of reliable soap 
flakes to one gallon of water and leave the 
garment in this for two or three hours, 
occasionally squeezing and rubbing gently 
to aid by mechanical action as much as 
possible. If at the end of this time any 
of the stain still remains, add one table- 
spoon of hydrogen peroxide to one 


gallon of the soap solution. If the suds 
become discolored a fresh solution should 
be prepared. When the garment is 


finally removed it should be thoroughly 
rinsed through several waters and dried 
quickly by wringing in bath towels and 
shaking dry before ironing. 

Blocd stains can be easily removed by 
washing if hot water is avoided at the 
beginning. This sets the stain and doubles 





boiling water held high and falling with force 


the difficulty of removing. Soak the 
articles in a lukewarm soap solution for 
fifteen minutes to a half hour. This need 
not be as strong a solution as for the dye 
stain. Two or three tablespoons of soap 
flakes to a gallon of water will be sufh- 
cient. After soaking wash thoroughly in a 
suds made of the same proportions, still 
keeping to the lukewarm water. If any 
of the stain remains, finish by boiling in a 
fresh soap solution for about fifteen min- 
utes. 

Chewing gum is one of the most difficult 
substances to remove when it has become 
imbedded in a fabric. First of all, scrape 
off from the surface all that can . 
removed with the blunt edge of a clean 
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Ordinary stains from tea, coffee or fruit will yield to 


knife. Then, if the material is washable, 
soften the remaining portion with kero- 
sene or turpentine, and rub between the 
hands until the fabric is free from the 
gum. ‘Then launder as usual in a good 
soap suds. If the material happens not 
to be washable, sponge thoroughly with 
chloroform or gasoline. Place several 
folds of soft clean cloth beneath the spot 
and apply the cleansing fluid with 
another similar pad. Do not use 
these cloths after they become 
soiled. Rub occasionally between 
the hands to further loosen the 
spot. In applying the liquid, 
rub from the outer rim toward 
the center and avoid too much 
moisture on the cloth to prevent 
the ring which is so apt to appear. 


ILDEW is a form of mold 

or vegetable growth which 
fastens itself into the fibres of a 
fabric and destroys them unless 
quickly removed. While it is still 
on the surface it is not difficult 
to remove, but once it has pene- 
trated it may not be possible to 
get rid of it without destroying 
the material itself. 

To remove mildew from house- 
hold articles of cotton and linen, 
such as sheets, towels, tablecloths 
and napkins, rub first with a 
solution of soap flakes and water 
and soak over night in a gallon of 
water to which a pint of Javelle 
water has been added. Javelle 
water is a strong bleach ruinous 
to colors, and should only be used 
on white articles of cotton or 
linen. It is made of one pound 
of washing soda, one-fourth 
pound of chloride of lime and_ three 
pints of water. First dissolve in an 
earthenware or enamel basin the washing 
soda in a quart of water. In another basin 
of the same material mix the chloride of 
lime to a paste with the remaining water, 
adding only a little at a time, and mashing 
the lumps. Then add the chloride of lime 
to the washing soda solution. Stir at 
intervals. of about an hour and allow to 
settle over night. In the morning drain 
off the liquid and strain through muslin. 
Keep tightly corked in a glass container. 
In the case of delicate cotton or linen 
fabrics it is best to soak in the Javelle 
water solution only long enough to remove 
the stain, or it may be diluted with an 
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equal amount of water and applied with 
a medicine dropper. Do -not leave the 
solution on the material more than a 
minute. Rinse out in a warm suds made 
from good soap flakes and again apply the 
diluted Javelle water, alternating until 
the stain is gone which usually takes from 
six to eight applications. Rinse thor- 
oughly in several waters and to the last 
rinsing add a tablespoon of ammonia. 

Paint is one of the most common stains, 
usually found on garments and made by a 
passing contact when least expected. 
Fresh paint stains are frequently removed 
by rubbing with a good laundry soap and 
washing out in warm water, if the material 
is washable. To remove paint stains 
from unwashable garments use equal 
parts of turpentine and chloroform. 


TAINS from coffee, tea, cocoa and fruit 
which appear more frequently on table 
linen than elsewhere, if treated immedi- 
ately may be removed by the use of boil- 
ing water alone. Even when dried in for 
a day or two this is sometimes effective so 
that it is best to try first before attempt- 
ing more difficult measures. Place the 
stained material over a bowl of generous 
size, fastening it in place by a rubber band 
or string. Now pour boiling water 
directly through the stained portion, 
holding the kettle some distance from the 
material so that the water will strike it 
with as much force as possible. Then 
wash and boil in a soap flake solution 
using about two or three tablespoons to a 
gallon of water. If the stain still remains, 
use the hydrogen peroxide treatment as 
described for other stains and rinse. 
Clear water will set the stains from a 
typewriter ribbon or an indelible pencil, 
but if put immediately into a strongly 
concentrated soap suds they can usually 
be easily washed from the garment. 
Prepare a bowl of suds, using about a half 
cup of soap flakes to a gallon of water. 
Soak for a few moments and then rub 
gently until the stain disappears. If 
laundering is impossible, apply denatured 
alcohol using a folded pad of clean cloth 
beneath the stain and to apply the alcohol. 
Ink spots are chemical stains and it 
usually requires an acid to remove them. 
This should be applied with great care to 
prevent the weakening of the fabric. Do 
not let the ink become dry before doing 
what you can to get rid of it. Absorb as 
much of the ink as possible while it is 
fresh with blotting paper. Tear this into 
small pieces and apply the rough edge to 
the ink, discarding for a fresh piece as 
soon as it has soaked up a portion of the 
ink. Cold clear water may aid somewhat 
in removing the stain if applied as soon as 
possible. Then wash with a hot suds 
made from pure soap flakes. Then apply 
undiluted hydrogen peroxide with an 
orange stick or medicine dropper and 
hold the spot over the spout of a teakettle 
that is boiling. The dark color will change 
to a light yellow in one or two minutes, 
but the steaming should continue until 
no trace of the blue color remains. The 
tain should then be subjected to a mild 
oap solution and the remaining yellow 
stain moistened with an oxalic acid 
s¢ sobatian of one tablespoon dissolved in 
me cup of water, and another steam 
treatment applied. The stain should dis- 
appear immediately. If the stain fades 
but is not entirely removed, the whole 
process should be repeated. 
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. Cold outside. But it’s 
warm inside in a minute—even though 
the furnace fire has died down while you 
were gone. Light the Perfection Heater 
and warmth instantly radiates to every 
corner of the room. Carry it anywhere 
you need extra heat—at any time. Your 
dealer will show you the new models. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ° Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


ERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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Cheese adds flavor and nourishment to the salad served as the main dish of luncheon 


Cheese in Every Course 


HERE is a cheese for every 

taste, and for every use in 

cooking or serving which it 

may be required to fill. Milk 

may be stored in the form of 
cheese so that it becomes a highly con- 
centrated food, rich in fats and a satis- 
factory substitute for meat and eggs if 
served in quantity. 

Foreign countries have contributed 
characteristic cheeses to our country, 
Brie, Camembert, Roquefort from France, 
Parmesan and Gorgonzola from Italy, 
Swiss and Gruyere from Switzerland, 
Edam from Holland, Stilton and Cheddar 
from England and the well known Lim- 
burger from Germany. Besides these 
on cheeses we are now developing a 

taste and flavor in cheese made in America 
and already have the American made 
Swiss cheese, pimiento cheeses and other 
characteristic flavors blending with the 
ingredients of American cookery. 

Cheese is thoroughly digestible when 
served with foods that balance its con- 
centrated food-value and contribute the 
bulk that is lacking. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles complete the menu when cheese is 
used in quantity and provide the neces- 
sary elements for a well-balanced meal. 
Fats should be avoided, as cheese 1s rich 
in fat and is for this reason an economical 
food. When eaten without cooking or 
when carefully cooked, cheese is thor- 
oughly digestible and contributes many 
valuable qualities to the dietary. 

When a cheese is well flavored with 
mustard or pimiento, additional flavor is 
not necessary for sandwiches, salads or 
salad dressings, and nowadays it 1s, per- 
haps, easier to secure this well flavored 
cheese than to cream it with milk or 
cream and add the paprika, pimiento, 
Worcestershire or other piquant flavor- 
ings that increase its appetizing qualities. 

Cheese Omelet 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup cheese cut in 
fine pieces 


2 eggs beaten 

14 cup milk 

1% teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 


[SUNSET 


Beat eggs, add milk and seasonings. 
Melt butter in small frying pan. When 
hot pour in omelet mixture. Allow to 
cook slowly and when ready to fold, 
sprinkle with cheese, fold in half and turn 
on to a hot platter. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and a little more cheese 
and place in hot oven until cheese is 
melted. 

Cheese Fondue 
1 cup milk 
14 teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 
14 teaspoon paprika 


1 cup grated cheese 
2 teaspoons butter 
1 cup soft bread 

crumbs 

Scald the milk and pour over the 
crumbs, then add butter, cheese and the 
seasonings. Beat the egg yolks slightly 
and add to the mixture then fold in the 
stifly beaten whites and turn the mixture 
into a greased baking dish. Set in a pan 
of water and bake in a slow oven until 
firm ontop. A cup of cooked rice may be 
substituted for the bread crumbs if pre- 
ferred. 

Swiss Eggs 

t eggs Salt and pepper 
6 tablespoons grated 2 tablespoons butter 

cheese 1 cup milk 
2 tablespoons flour 

Grease four ramekins. Make a sauce of 
the butter, flour, milk, and seasonings; 
pour it into the ramekins and break an 
egg into each. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and bake in a moderate oven, 350 
to 400 degrees F. for ten minutes. 

Corn Cheese Souffle 

14 cup flour 
2 cups milk 
; cup corn 


1 cup cheese cut in 
small pieces 
1 tablespoon green 
pepper chopped Y4 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter 2 eggs 
Cook pepper in butter for a few min- 
utes. Add flour, milk and stir until thick 
and smooth. Beat in cheese until melted. 
Remove from fire. Add corn, salt and 
egg yolks slightly beaten. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites. Turn mixture into 
buttered baking dish and bake from 
thirty-five to forty minutes in moderate 
oven. 
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Spanish Rarebit 
14 teaspvon salt 


2 teaspoons butter 
V4 cup canned toma- 


lo green pepper 


2 cups cheese cut in toes 
small pieces 14 cup bread crumbs 
1 egg 6 slices buttered 


1 cup canned corn toast 
Melt the butter in the top of the double 
boiler, add the chopped pepper and cook 
until slightly softened, but not browned. 
Set over hot water, add the cheese and 
stit constantly until the cheese is melted. 
Mix beaten egg, salt and corn and stir 
into the cheese mixture, add the chopped 
tomatoes and crumbs. Heat the mixture 
and serve on hot toasted and buttered 
bread. 
Savory Potatoes with Cheese 
6 to 8 potatoes 14 cup hot milk 
1 cup cheese cut in 14 teaspoon pepper 
fine pieces 14 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter 1 egg beaten 
‘Boil potatoes, drain and mash them. 
Add to them cheese, butter, milk, season- 
ings and egg. Turn into a greased fire- 
proof dish and smooth over with a knife 
or spoon. Bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes and serve hot. 
Baked Rice and Cheese 
3 cups cooked rice Grating of cayenne 
2 cups cheese cut in 1 cup milk 
pieces 2 tablespoons butter 
14 teaspoon salt Crumbs 
Put a layer of cooked rice in a greased 
baking dish, cover with a layer of erated 
cheese, season with salt and cayenne. 
Continue adding layers until the dish 1s 
almost full. Add enough milk to come 
half-way to the top of the rice. Covet 
with crumbs, dot with butter and bake in 
a moderate oven until the crumbs are 
brown. 
Deviled Spaghetti 
3 tablespoons butter 3 cups milk 
1 tablespoon chopped 1% teaspoon Worces- 
onion tershire sauce 
1 tablespoon chopped 4 cups cooked spa- 
green pepper ghetti 
3 tablespoons flour 1 cup cheese cut in 
1 small can deviled _ fine pieces 
ham 
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Melc the butter, add onion and green 
pepper and cook for a few minutes. Add 
Hour and blend thoroughly. Add the 
milk slowly and cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Add the deviled ham, 
Worcestershire sauce and salt if neces- 
sary. Put the spaghetti in a baking dish, 
pour the sauce over it and sprinkle with 
cheese. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 
375 degrees F. for about twenty minutes. 

Eggs and Macaroni 
6 hard cooked eggs 1 cup cheese cut in 


1!4 eups cooked fine pieces 
macaroni V4 teaspoon paprika 

2 cups medium white 1 cup buttered 
sauce crumbs 


14 teaspoon salt 

Cut eggs in halves, then in quarters 
lengthwise. Mix macaroni with white 
sauce. Put a layer of macaroni into a 
greased baking dish. On this place a 
layer of eggs, sprinkle with cheese, salt, 
paprika and bread crumbs. Add another 
layer of macaroni and another of eggs, 
seasonings and crumbs. Continue until 
all are used. Put a layer of buttered 
crumbs on top. Sprinkle with cheese and 
bake in a moderate oven, 375 degrees F. 
until crumbs are brown and al! is thor- 
oughly heated. 

Cheese Wafers 

2 eggs 1 pound cheese L 4S 
6 an butter ots cups flour SUVE Lo P CASE your 
14 teaspoon salt Dash of cayenne 


Cut cheese into very small pieces and hostess heart 


mix with butter and flour. Beat eggs 
thoroughly and add to mixture with : 
Maope the every-day way, Ghirar- Ghirardelli’s “Reception” 








seasoning. Roll out the dough on a | " 

floured board until it is about as thick as | delli’sGround Chocolate is always Chocolate 

yie-crust. Cut out rounds with a cookie : way Y cup sugar 

P “r and b: ke in ¢ ick om » pleasing, but when you entertain hain Ghirardelli’s Ground 

cutter and Dake 1n a quick Oven, 425 to : ; . , Chocolate 

450 degrees F. until brown. | you will enjoy using this Recep- 44 tablespoon cornstarch 

. | . . x a i ™ " A teaspoon sai:it 
Scalloped Cabbage with Cheese | tion recipe. It’s easy to prepare J cup boiling water 
‘ se | «i , ; 2 quarts milk 

l — head of cab- 4 a grated = t and so delicious! ¥ our guests will 1 eablespaanweniile 
age 9 - 4 cup read | ‘ . “ 

14 cups medium , “eames say, ‘Isn’t it good!” “So smooth!” Mix sugar, chocolate, corn- 
white sauce | “Such a delicate flavor!” And all starch, salt with water; boil 
Pelli i a oe Oa rer 2 or 3 minutes; add hot or 

Ook the Ca pes ma ws ey hay you need to serve with it is a tart cold milk, heat to scalding 
generous amount of water. Cook un- | : : ; . point, beat thoroughly. 
covered until tender and add salt to the sandwich, a fresh fruit salad with Serveinchocolatecupswith 
water just before cooking is completed. crackers, or any other easy-to- sweetened whipped cream, 

Drain and in a greased baking dish put a make, simple dainty. marshmallow cream or 

marshmallows with a dash 


layer of cabbage, then a layer of cheese, 
then a layer of white sauce and continue 
until all ingredients are used. Cover the 
top of the mixture with crumbs which 
may be mixed with a little melted butter, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about | 


of cinnamon 
and nutmeg. 
.- ¥-+ Will serve 12 
AQARDS,,1 1 
f il), or 14 persons, 
3" sweer <j 

: a Note: [The corn- 
starch , thickens 


It’s well to remember that Ghir- 
ardelli’s is the only chocolate that 
is vacuum packed. Thus you’re 
sure that all its strength, flavor 








the beverage 


twenty minutes or until crumbs are brown. and aroma is sealed in, preserved slightlyandhelps 
‘ : F trl 7 
. Cheese Biscuits for your recipes. ave 
‘; cup grated cheese Sprinkling of aloe never 
34 cup flour cayenne IN Gy 
!> cup butter 1 egg yolk ae 


Mix cheese and flour, then cut into this 
mixture the butter, add a little cayenne 


pepper and moisten with the yolk of the G H I RA R D E L 3 I "Ss 


egg. Roll out to one-fourth inch thick, 
cut into long narrow strips and bake in a Cc 
hot oven five to seven minutes. C h oco I ate 
. “ ” 

Scalloped Celery with Cheese Say “Gear-ar-delly 

2 cups cooked celery 1 teaspoon grated 
cut into inch pieces — onion 

2 tablespoons butter 1% teaspoon pepper 


1 oe a's — wien ta Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free. 
74 teaspoon salt Bread Crumbs D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 

Make a sauce of the flour, fat, milk and Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
seasonings. Put the celery into this and 
turn it into a greased baking dish. i niicssicann~ssrecconsensbevonniicianiniuisleniasasitisiiamietibiisianiacianeaipaeilctnintiapinimemmetaiaibil 
Sprinkle with cheese and bread crumbs, 
mixed with a little butter, and baked a EPR SSY SMS LSS ORE TOES STR TEE 








until a golden brown. 
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when you remove your hat? 


When the dimmed lights herald the rise of the 
curtain, do you take off your hat witha feeling of 
assurance that your hair is at its best? Are you 
confident that it has a clean, wholesome odor and 
that every ne is shining ane glistening with 
good health (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 

will give you that assurance. Used once a week it 
will eliminate dandruff andkeep your scalp in per- 
fect condition. Lathers easily. Rinses perfectly, 
leaves no soapy or oily residue. Does not change 
the color of the hair nor stain the scalp. Brightens 
up each strand and imparts a dainty fragrance 
that is delightful. 15 cents at all drug stores. 





PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
Send for Free Booklet 
** Beauty and Self Expression” 





PYELASHE and 
INSTANTLY. makes on on —d 
pear naturally dark, long and 
dds wonderful charm 
beaut ty aaa expression to any fac 
H Perfectly harmless, Used b millions 
f ebtaloable rn 60 BLACK or WN, 
H le in solid form or pote 
id. 1? at your dealer's or 
direct postpal 


4 MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 














Recolors Gray Hair 
the safe and natural way 


NOTOX is unlike the old-fashioned re- 
storers, It does not paint over gray hair. 
It puts the color in the inner fibres of the 
hair just as nature does— 





It is safe—it is sure—it is guaranteed per- 
manent, It preserves the natural lustre 
and silken sheen. Entirely unaffected by 
brushing, shampooing, sunlight,salt water, 
Turkish baths, permanent waves or mar- 
cels. It cannot injure the hair and is easily 
applied athome, Absolutely non-detectable, 


Mail this coupon for positive proof 


Inecto, Inc., 33-35 W. 46th St., N. Y.C. 


Gentlemen: I am eitacnlon a few newly cut strands of 
my hair, to enable you to serd me the right shade of 
NOTOX. Mail me (in plain wrapper) a Hee sample of 
NOTOX and free Beauty Analysis Chart. X-10. 


Name 


State 


In Canada—Notox, Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








Beauty's Grace Notes 


EAUTY is as much a matter of 

the small unseen things that 

contribute to the great result, 

as it is perfection of form and 

feature. This is very encour- 
aging to the woman who must rely for her 
beauty more or less on her personal efforts, 
for beauty may often be created out of the 
odds and ends of painstaking care and 
truthful observation, assisted as it is today 
by the special aids that are within the 
reach of everyone. 

The subtle fragrance that comes from 
radiant cleanliness, the half moon at the 
base of the fingernail, 
the cultivation of a 
natural hair line with 
its lovely dips and 
curves at the back of 
the neck, shapely eye- 
brows and a velvety 
skin are the grace 
notes of beauty that 
are there for the hav- 
ing just by taking 
pains. 

Any experienced 
and conscientious 
manicurist will tell 
you that every finger 
has a half moon hid- 
den away at its base, 
and by the proper 
treatment this can be 
made to shine out to 
lend its beauty to the 
well-cared for hand. 
The first essential is 
to push back the flesh 
gently around the nail 
whenever the hands 
are washed and dried. 
The skin is soft then 
and will take more 
kindly to persuasive 
treatment than if it 
is firm and dry. Fol- 
low this by filing to 
shape the nails to ‘the hand. A nail that is 
as long and pointed as the occupation of 
the owner will permit adds length and 
shapeliness to the fingers, but nails should 
never be too sharp and clawlike as they 
are apt to remind the beholder of the ani- 
mals that scratch as well as purr. Dip an 
orange stick in a good cuticle acid, wind it 
with a wisp of absorbent cotton ‘and dip 
again. With this work carefully and 
gently around the base of the nail, remov- 
ing the dead skin and revealing the 
shapely half moons. If the first treatment 
does not bring them to light they will be- 
gin to appear in a short time and once they 
are in sight it is an easy matter to increase 





them to their proper proportions. Then 
pass the dampened cotton under the edge 
of the nail to bleach it of the discoloration 
that is often as much an excretion from 
the pores as it is outside soil. Rub a little 
cuticle cream into the skin that rims the 
nail to keep it soft and smooth and as a 
finishing touch before polishing put just a 
hint of whitening under the edge of the 
nail. 

To add further beauty to the hands see 
that they have the proper cream to build 
them into the grace and contours that 
they may claim as their right. Ugly 
knuckles standing out 
like knots on the fin- 
gers are often nothing 
more than a lack of 
soft padding flesh 
between joints. A 
nourishing cream will 
do wonders for a hand 
of this type. If the 
veins stand out on the 
back of the hand in an 
ugly fashion and every 
movement of the fin- 
gers brings muscles 
and tendons into visi- 
ble play, feed the 
flesh a building cream 
as well as a_ hand 
lotion to keep it soft 
and white and you 
will soon notice a 
marked improvement. 


ANY a skin 

that blooms 
with a delicate rose 
flush has an overlay 
that casts a shadow 
over its loveliness. 
A thorough cleansing 
will remove this and 
keep the pores clean 
and free to function 
as they should. A 
cleansing cream should be chosen that 
is suited to the individual need, thin 
enough to be applied thoroughly with- 
out too much rubbing. Spread a_ thin 
coat over the entire face, not omitting 
the forehead and neck. Allow it to 
stay on for a few minutes until its soften- 
ing influence on the skin can be felt. Then 
remove it gently with a soft paper square 
that comes for that purpose. If the paper 
is very much soiled, and dirt is removed 
from the skin as well as the cream, a sec- 
ond layer should be applied and removed 
to insure a thorough cleansing. Then the 
face may be washed with warm water and 
a good facial soap, rinsed with cold water 
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Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 
illustrating new LABLACHE Creations 
BEN Levy Co.,Dept.9 125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 








Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Eliminates dandruff, dirt, oiliness. Invigorates 
scalp, he Ips circulation. This means _ strong, 
healthy hair; soft, silky, glossy. Keeps hair wavy 
for days. Keeps ‘str: right hair smooth, sleek, neat, 





orderly; never unruly. Men, women, children use 
it. Any drug store. Parker-Belmont Co., Chicago, III. 


Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 























Stop Earache! 
FARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


C. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 4 


BLACKHEADS 


cannot be hidden. - Get rid of them 
now by regular treatments with 


Resinol 


Toothache: / 
DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
WILL STOP IT 
All Druggists 




































For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or.tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 







At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
» and for All Ages 


“asktoHorlicks + 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
2, 
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and finished with a good astringent to 
stimulate the relaxed skin. 

While it is so often difficult to stimulate 
a thick thatch of hair on the head where 
it should grow, the smi ill annoying hairs 
that insist on appearing where they should 
not be are hard to conquer. Bare arms 
and thin chiffon stockings reveal the tell- 
tale hairs which mar the soft skin. A fem- 
inine edition of the manly razor is often 
used for the under-the-arm hairs which 
the careful woman removes even though 
she may not frequently wear evening 
gowns which make this a necessity. But 
the hairs on arms and legs soon grow 
coarse and hard to manage .if subjected to 
this treatment and are much more tract- 
able if removed with one of the prepara- 
tions for that purpose. A paste that is 
easily spread over the offending surface 
and that carries the hairs with it when re- 
moved is as harmless as it is simple to use, 
and is effective in discouraging the growth 
of the hairs by destroying them down to 
their roots. 

Each woman has her own problem of 
personal beauty to bring into harmony 
with the world’s accepted standards, but 
the tiny grace notes give an accent to the 
rhythm and add a whimsical gayety to her 
personality which go far to establish her 
in the world she has set out to conquer. 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 47) 


Harding had to fill a Democratic va- 
cancy on the Farm Loan Board, in 1922, 
and here in Washington he still is. 

In fact, the Farm Loan Board is getting 
to be such a financial mountain that Mr. 
Mellon is worrying about its independence 
of the Federal Reserve System, even 
though he is chairman ex-officio of both. 
He is said to favor the incorporation of 
the Farm Loan System into the Treasury 
Department, perhaps as a sort of adjunct 
of the Federal Reserve Board. You see 
the Intermediate Credit Banks have the 
rediscount privilege and Mr. Mellon 
doesn’t like to see rediscount agencies 
lying around promiscuously. One of these 
beneficial but dangerous financial mechan- 
isms is enough, he thinks, for any govern- 
ment. The intermediate Credit Banks 
have put out $78,000,000 to farmers, the 
Federal. Land Banks have loaned them 
$1,100,000,000 and the Joint Stock Banks 
$615,000,000. The twelve Federal Land 
Banks will soon not have a cent of public 
money in them, notwithstanding their 
enormous loans, and all their assets will 
actually and literally—no joking—be 
owned by the farmers who borrow from 
them. Uncle Sam furnishes the magic 
touch by making their bonds a contingent 
federal obligation. And it is from these 
bonds, backed by mortgages on their 
farms, that the borrowers get the money 
with which to finance the banks to lend 
to ther. 

Now who will say that careers are closed 
to the American farmer in these latter 
days of urban greatness when a dirt far- 
mer, and Democrat at that, from Chico 
on the Sacramento, can be one of the 
directors of a two-billion dollar financial 
aggregation? 
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The habit of removing film twice daily from 


the teeth by Pepsodent ts widely urged by 
dental authorities because of tts unique ther~ 
apeutic and prophylactic powers 


The Film Danger 


To which authoritative dental 
opinion ascribes many tooth 


and gum disorders 


HAT many of the commoner tooth 

and gum troubles, and most cases of 
so-called “off-color” teeth, are due to a 
film that forms on teeth which ordinary 
brushing does not successfully combat, 
is the consensus of dental opinion. 

Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel this film—a slippery 
sort of coating. Film absorbs discolora- 
tions and thus makes teeth look dull and 
dingy. It breeds germs and bacteria and 
invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. It is 
a menace to tooth and gum health that 
must be combated. 

Thus dental authorities now seriously 
urge that film be removed at least twice 
every day—in the morning and at bed- 
time. One can’t expect glistening teeth 
and proper gum protection unless this be 
done regularly. And old-time dentifrices 
did not adequately fight film. 

So obtain Pepsodent—a special film- 
removing dentifrice most dentists favor. 
It curdles the film, then removes it and 
polishes the teeth to high lustre in gentle 
safety to enamel. It combats the acids 
of decay. It acts, too, to firm and harden 
the gums; thus meeting, in many ways, 
the requirements of modern dental findings. 


Accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Note - 
how thoroughly film is removed and teeth 
gradually lighten. Massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
using your finger tips; gums should start 
to firm and take on a healthy coral tint. 








FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1000,1104 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 





Only one tube to a family 2295 
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Traveling Companion 
















she had just 


stepped out of a 
' Mendel Trunk 


j / a {AT compliment, heard so often. 





id 
sums up the superior service of 
j e Mendel “‘dust-proof* Wardrobe 
| Trunk. Though the journey be from 
“pineto palm” or from theGrandCen- 


} tral to the Golden Gate, your frocks 
j will be fresh and unmarked by travel, 

Ht sealed tight against smoke and dust. 
| For the Mendel is “dust-proof.” 
f 

} 

' 

i 
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It is made so by the continuous 
interlocking tongue and groove edges. 
Close the trunk and the tongue fits 
snugly into the felt-lined groove 
with scientific exactness. And it 
remains “dust-proof”’ through all the 
years of its service—for this same 
tongue and groove construction 
makesw arping and sagging impossible. 


You'll take pride in its patrician 
) beauty, too, and your dealer will gladly 





demonstrate the greater convenience 
of the many ingenious, exclusive 
Mendel features. 

















h— Don’t you think your 
. clothes are too lovely 
4 \s) and important 

SRA for anything 
less than the 
care of a Men- 
del “dust- prc “of” 
WardrobeTrunk? 








THE MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Made in Canada by THE L. McBRINE CO., Ltd., Kitchener 


NMENDELIRUNX 


DUST-PROOF &) WARP-PROOF 
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Brick as a Decorative Exterior 


(Continued from page 51) 


long sides and the ends. The most famil- 
iar bonds are the Flemish, English, face 
brick and common bond. 

In the Max Hirsch residence, illustrated 
on page 51, the herring-bone pattern has 
been introduced in panels as a window 
setting, a characteristically English fea- 
ture of the half-timbered type of archi- 
tecture. The first story is of rough-tex- 


tured brick in variegated reds and browns; 
the woodwork is stained a soft grayish 
brown, with warm gray stucco in the 
panels. Roof is gray slate. The principal 
rooms on the first floor are finished in red 
gum, the others in enamel. The site is an 
elevation in a residential section of Port- 
land, Oregon, commanding a fine view 
across the forested hills to the north. 





Light Fingered 


(Continued from page 69) 


suits, | found that one was gone. I called 
to the floor manager who stopped them. 
Then you came up.” 

“And what about that hat box?” asked 
the detective. 

“When they brought it in I saw it bore 
the tag of the Tipp millinery and was all 
sealed up and tied as you see it. They 
didn’t take the box into the dressing room. 
It was there in plain view all the time. 
They couldn’t have untied it without my 
seeing them do it.’ 

King suddenly picked up the hat box 
and ran his fingers over it searching. Then 
he looked up at the woman with a trium- 
phant smile. 

“The old box trick,” he exclaimed. 

The woman’s look of dismay was an 
instant confirmation of his suspicions. 

The trick box was not a hat container 
at all, but a carefully constructed affair 
that looked like it was securely wrapped 
but which had a secret trap door that 
opened without disturbing the seals. 
When the clerk was looking away, one of 
the thieves had snapped open the trap 
and had dropped the suit into the box. 

It is not difficult for a thief to steal 
valuables in a store. The problem is to 
escape with them. The experienced house 
man realizes this and he is constantly on 
the lookout for people with open vanity 
bags and capacious suitcases. 

Agnes Wood, a woman operative with 
twenty-two years of experience, has the 
credit for unearthing the best coat sleeve 
trick on record. She discovered that the 
shoplifter employed a harness such as is 
used by magicians to make objects dis- 
appear. A cord ran up across the shoul- 
ders and down each sleeve to the wrist. 
Attached to one end of the string was a 
clamp. The thief had fastened this clamp 
to a tie containing a diamond and with a 
movement of the other arm, had jerked it 
up under his shirt and onto his shoulder 
where a cursory search would have failed 
to reveal it. 

The use of the binny or big pocket in an 
overcoat is well known. An incredible 
amount of loot can be stowed away in a 
binny by an experienced thief working in 
a crowded store, providing the house de- 
tectives are not alert. A good sleuth can 
spot a binny a mile away. 

A stall is a person who assists a thief. 
The stall is a familiar figure in the house 
detective’s life. Generally he or she dis- 
tracts the clerk’s attention with a ques- 
tion or a demand for immediate service 
while the shoplifter steals, but frequently 


this individual will take a more important 
part in the transaction. 

Shoplifters are not the only marauders 
against whom the department store detec- 
tive must guard, however. 

The “‘frameup” is one of the most difh- 
cult games which the detective has to 
combat. Most detectives make it a rule 
never to arrest a customer unless he is 
actually seen stealing an article but even 
then it is a dangerous proposition if the 
crook is shrewd. Many times a cautious 
officer has let a person whom he is con- 
vinced is a thief escape rather than run 
the slightest risk of making a mistake. 

Alex Hammil, detective for a big New 
York department store, was W atching a 
well-dressed patron examine jeweled 
ladies’ watches when, with his own eyes, 
he saw the fellow drop a watch into his 
pocket. He signaled for another opera- 
tive to approach and they sauntered 
toward the customer, who had handed 
over a check to the clerk for another 
watch which he promised to return for as 
soon as the value of his check had been 
verified. 

Alex touched the man on the arm, while 
his assistant closed in on him from the 
other side to prevent him ditching the 
loot with the right hand. 


said the 
along 


166 OU’RE under arrest,” 
detective. “Better come 
quietly.” 

“What does this mean? 
customer in astonishment. 

“Never mind stalling,” retorted Alex 
propelling the man toward a private exit. 

“T saw you steal it. Come along.” 

At the police station they searched the 
man and found the watch in his pocket. 
They also discovered that he was a broker 
and that he lived in a fashionable uptown 
apartment. 

Despite the man’s protestations that he 
had bought the watch, he was charged 
with a felony and was placed i in jail. 

A day later an attorney representing 
the broker in habeas corpus proceedings 
secured an order from the judge instruct- 
ing the clerk of the store to bring into 
court the check which the accused had 
given her. On the back of the check the 
prisoner had written the words “In full 
payment for watch, Mdse. No. 4287,” 
before giving it to the store clerk. 

When it was shown that the watch 
which the broker had stolen was No. 4287 
and when it was proven that the check 
was good, the court held this to be prima 
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facie evidence that the merchandise had 
been paid for and the writ was granted. 

The department store then asked that 
the felony charge be dismissed, which was 
done. 

The full meaning of all this was revealed 
two weeks later when the store was served 
with papers in a $10,000 damage suit, 
which they were glad to settle for a cash 
consideration of $2000. 

It is only by years of experience that a 
house detective learns all the tricks of the 
criminal gentry. The desk of the refund 
clerk is such a Mecca for thieves that in 
some stores a trained detective is assigned 
to this task. It might seem almost too 
audacious to say that a thief will steal an 
article in one part of the store and try 
to sell it back to the establishment 
through the refund clerk, yet sometimes 
this happens. 

One thief stole a $12 razor and took it 
home with him. When he found that the 
fence or pawnshop would not give him a 
reasonable price for it, he returned it to 
the store, exchanged 1 it for a $1 razor and 
received $11 in change. He claimed he 
had lost his sales receipt. The ordinary 
criminal fence pays but one-tenth the 
real value of such loot while the victimized 
store frequently gives the full value. 

All in all a shoplifter does not lead < 
merry life. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. 
Henderson on shoplifting. The second 
will appear in an early issue. 

-The Editors. 





Ukulele Cowboys 


(Continued from page 23) 


West. He will find Portuguese, Japanese 
and Hawaiian cowboys all waiting to be 
cast as heroes, villains or extras; and the 
far-sung daughters of Hawaii and their 
paler sisters are never adverse to being 
chosen as the goal to which the hero wins 
in the last chapter. To add difficulties to 
the plot there is the interplay of super- 
stitions of many peoples, with those of the 
Hawaiian predominating. There are vol- 
canoes which have a way of erupting 
fairly often, and the natives will tell you 
what caused Pele, the fire goddess, to rise 
in her anger and ride the flaming lava 
straight to the ocean. 

Hawaii has the background, the roman- 
tic past of a great race who have good- 
naturedly allowed themselves to be repre- 
sented to the world as a people whose 
chief occupation is the dancing of peculiar 
dances. An anthropologist who has 
spent years in studying the Polynesians 
and their lore suggested to me recently 
that in anything that I might write that 
I keep in mind the virility of the people. 
In the old days of native wrestling the 
women met the men on their own terms 
and it was not unusual for the women to 
come out the winner. The Polynesian did 
not have the idea that women are to be 
pampered or softened to meet masculine 
approbation. And I know of no better 
way of ending this article on the Cowboys 
of Hawaii than to state again that the 
Hawaiians like all Polynesians, are a 
strong fearless race, accepting life gladly 
and living it gayly. 
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Notice the Ones who use Snowdrift 


Nowdr ift 





You will notice among your friends that the women who take 
especial pride in their cooking are apt to be the ones most 
wedded to Snowdrift. 

That’s natural. Snowdrift is easy to use (because it’s creamy). 
Snowdrift is white, fluffy, sweet and fresh. Snowdrift is always 
the same. Snowdrift is delicate, rich, and 100% pure white fat, 
made from an oil as choice as a fine salad oil and then whipped 
up to just the right consistency. 

In short, Snowdrift is just the kind of shortening that you 


would expect clever cooks to want. 
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With the (a) 
“'Trouble-Shooters”” 
of the 


North Atlantic 


CE-BERGS—towering, pon- 
IS derous, deadly mountains of 
ice drift southward from the 
ice fields of the Arctic into the traf- 
fic lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. 
Locating and destroying them is 
the perilous and never-ending 
duty of the United States Coast 
Guard Cutters. 

Shell fire and high explosives, 
however, often fait to blow the 
bergs from the sea, and warnings 
are then broadcasted by radio to 
every ship whose course lies 
through the danger zone. 

Smooth power, unfailing de- 
pendability over long periods and 
under all conditions of service are 
qualities demanded in the radio 
batteries used in this dangerous 
naval service. 

The fact that Burgess Batteries 
meet those requirements recom- 
mends them to you for your own 
receiving set. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
Burcess BATTERY 
CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
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eyebrows and sight along his cue she 
thought he looked like an intent puppy. 
He went wagging beside her down the 
short-cut across the lawn when, on the 
stroke of ten, she decided they must re- 
turn and see if the gentlemen of their fami- 
lies were ready to talk to them. But the 
lanai of her little house showed empty in 
the moonlight and through the open doors 
into the living-room she could see Choate 
sitting alone, amazingly erect, with a 
magazine in his hands. 

“Good gracious, Johnnie! Your father’s 
gone home—by the road, since we didn’t 
meet him—and I wasn’t here to bid him 
good-night! Run after him, will you, 
with my farewells and apologies?” 

She heard him trotting obediently away 
as she went up the steps. Choate didn’t 
turn his head at the sound of her slippers. 
He still sat as if there were a board down 
his back and riveted his eyes upon the 
page before him. 

She stood surveying him. ‘Choate 
darling, if you want me to believe you’re 
so absorbed in Paris fashions that you 
don’t know I’m here, you'll have to take 
an easier pose.” 

At that he faced her. 

“Well?” It was a cold word, consider- 
ing its length. It made her think that 
with icebergs only a small portion of the 
entire bulk is visible. She said quietly 
that she’d been trying Johnnie’s new 
table and was sorry not to have returned 
in time for a good-night to Johnnie’s 
father. “Not that he would notice my 
absence,” she went on, spurred by 
Choate’s scornful silence. “You and he 
were probably harvesting next year’s crop 
as he went down the path and estimating 
the tonnage per acre. That’s about the 
point you’d have reached in an hour and 


a half.” 


<6 DON’T like your tone,” Choate told 
her suddenly. “And I don’t like 
your behavior. Johnnie Nettleton—” 

“T admit he’s a poor substitute for an 
interesting human being,” she cut in 
quickly, ‘“‘but in this place—” 

It began like that and it went on very 
successfully from the point of view of 
thorough disagreement. He accused her 
of being unfair to the islands, to which she 
admitted that never in any other spot 
upon the earth’s surface had she been so 
bored, and for good measure added the 
statement that she had not contracted to 
marry the sugar industry. 

“At least it supports you,” was his 
triumphant return. 

“That’s a smart answer, Choate, but I 
haven’t noticed that we mail my nice 
allowance checks back to Dad!” 

“T certainly didn’t conceal my financial 
standing from you when I asked you to 
marry me!’ Choate paled behind the 
tanning of the tropic sun. “Neither did 
I expect you to taunt me with it now!” 

“Oh, Choate, don’t be dull as well 2s 
unreasonable.” ‘This talk about money 
was making her miserable, forcing her to 
abandon her good taste. “I’m not taunt- 
ing you. But I can’t submit to the state- 


ment that your cane-fields are my sup- 
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Carnation Leis 


(Continued from page 11) 


port, when Dad’s Seattle law offices have 
a part in it.” 

It was such a fine free-growing quarrel 
that they were not speaking when they 
went to bed. 

At four, when the mill whistle blew to 
rouse the laborers, she heard Choate roll 
over and roll out. He never spoke to her 
at this dark early rising but always he tip- 
toed over to her bed and laid his hand 
lightly on her shoulder. She had come to 
count on that little silent greeting of the 
heart, which made her own heart warm. 
This morning it didn’t come. She lay 
listening, heard him turn the creaking tap, 
heard the water beating within the zinc- 
lined shower. Perhaps after his bath— 
but he went straight out to where his 
horse waited. 

Oh, she told herself, she and Choate 


were silly—the whole thing was silly! 


HE was very ready with her good- 

morning and smiles when he came 
back from the fields for eight o’clock 
breakfast with her; more ready than he 
was with his responses. 

“Choate, I’ve been wondering—” she 
paused in spooning the orange out of her 
half of a papaya. “‘Couldn’t you get back 
in time for a set of tennis this afternoon? 
It would—” she’d go the whole way, she’d 
be reconciling if she could—‘‘it would be 
like last year at Corinne’s.” 

She watched him as he frowned into his 
coffee cup. He’d remember, wouldn’t he? 
He’d think of that last afternoon at 
Corinne’s when he’d given her his lei—and 
his love? 

“Sorry!” he said crisply. “Id like a 
game but I’ve got to go way up mauka 
this afternoon to see why the water’s fail- 
ing in the ditch. There’s been enough 
rain in the hills, Lord knows! But we’re 
getting hardly flow enough to keep the 
hana-wai men busy. Can’t you get one 
of the women to play with you?” 

She didn’t even try to do that. She 
looked out upon the island, bathed in a 
white glare of light from the jagged tops 
of its mountains down to the encircling 
sea; looked out upon it with distaste, then 
dropped the split bamboo blinds between 
her and the sight of it. She lounged in a 
long chair, read, dozed. 

The Japanese boy from the wireless 
station came bicycling up with a radio- 
gram from her father. She knew it would 
be merely thanks for his birthday pack- 
ages but it gave her pleasure to decode the 
message. It was as if her father’s affec- 
tion, his pleasantness, came tangibly to 
her across the intervening waste of water. 
She put the flimsy paper back into its en- 
velope, atz small chilled tomatoes from 
the luncheon tray the maid brought, read, 
dozed again. 

By four she shook herself out of inertia. 
She must do something active that would 
exercise her body, make her forget the 
slow ache of disappointment in her mind. 
Despite the heat she would ride. She 
phoned to the stable and before she was 
ready in the fresh linen knickers and. long 
sleeveless coat that went with them, little 


bay Wiki-wiki had been haltered to the 
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post of the lanai. He nickered at sight of 
her. 

“Good little horse!” she whispered into 
his ear. “You like me, don’t you? Good 
little horse!” 

The good little horse cantered down the 
road with her. Presently she reined him 
off the macadam into an unpaved track 
that became a trail winding into a narrow 
canyon. At the base of a fall, a white 
thread of water unrolling itself for a hun- 
dred feet against a back-drop of ferns and 
ti plants, the trail came to an abrupt halt. 
She paused, thrust her bare hands under 
the cool dripping water, spread for herself 
a fan of ferns, then faced about for home. 
But at the first bend Wiki’s head all but 
collided with that of a tall sorrel coming 
up the trail. She looked between the 
horses’ ears into the surprised, pleased 
face of Johnnie Nettleton. 

“Well!” he said. ‘Talk about luck!” 
He pulled out so she could pass him, then 
wheeled his horse and followed her. From 
behind her shoulder came his opinion on 
the day, on the dull depressing heat of fall 
that drove one to taking lonely rides, and 
his reiterated pleasure at meeting her. 

The trail widened into the over-grown 
road. The Kona wind from the sea blew 
into the canyon. It had begun to lose its 
day-time heat, to feel refreshing. John- 
nie came up abreast of her. 

“There’s the dandiest place, a quarter 
of a mile further down, to try some jumps. 
Just one little piece standing of the old 
stone wall that used to run around an 
Hawaiian kuleana—a homestead, you 
know—with a good take-off, and per- 
fectly smooth turf for landing. Have you 
done any jumping with Wiki?” 


HE shook her head. “I’ve never 
done any jumping myself, except 
once in a tanbark ring. Then I loved it. 

She found that she loved it now. The 
walled-off ache in her mind was forgotten 
when she went soaring over the ragged 
bit of wall on Johnnie’s sorrel, and reined 
him around to watch Johnnie put Wiki- 
wiki at it. The little bay made it gal- 
lantly and when she had mounted took 
her over—once—and again. 

“Three times for luck, Wiki darling!” 
She rode around past the mango trees and 
faced him toward the wall. She felt him 
rise, felt her saddle turning, clutched at 
the reins to save herself, thought “You 
fool! You fool!” as she felt her pull on 
the reins check the smooth forward spring 
saw the lush green of the 
trees Bic in a sickening half-circle— 

The next thing she knew was pain and 
shouting. The pain was her own, daggers 
and cane-knives of pain! The shouts were 
Johnnie’s. He knelt, feeling down her 
arms, her shoulder that winced under his 
hand. The pain went on and on and so 
did the outcry until a native boy came 
running in answer to it and was sent away 
astride the sorrel for Nettleton’s biggest 
car and the plantation doctor. After that 
there was only pain; pain in the car mak- 
ing its way to the lanai steps while John- 
nie assured the doctor that with all her 
bruises he was certain her leg was the only 
thing broken; pain as they laid her on her 
bed and the nurse commenced cutting 
away her clothes. Then the quick pain 
of the hypodermic. 

She was set and splinted and bandaged 
before Choate returned from his survey 
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of the ditches. The news of her fall would 
be all over the plantation. Some one 
would tell him—he’d come rushing in. 
But when she finally caught his foot-fall 
it was slow. It seemed that he came re- 
luctantly across the room and stopped 
beside the bed. She lifted her eyes but 
the plantation nurse had shaded her bed- 
side light so that she could not clearly see 
his face. 
her strength and lifted her hands. 

“Choate darling, I seem to be a little 
shattered. I hope you don’t object to a 
damaged wife.” 

“Not to a damaged wife.” There was 
a quiver of anger in his voice and he ig- 
nored her hands. “But certainly to one 
damaged as the result of her festivities 
with Johnnie Nettleton.” 

Her hands dropped. 
weariness and amazement. 

“It seems there’s some person in the 
Islands who suits you. Last night, appa- 
rently, was not enough. You must assure 
yourself I’d not be back today, then 
arrange to meet him.” 

“Choate!” She would have cried out 
in protest against these mistaken, these 
horrible, interpretations. But she caught 
back her cry. She was too angry. If 
Choate’s love was only jealous possession, 
if there was no confidence in it, not even 
any pity, if he could stand there and say 
these bitter things to the hurt woman who 
loved him, why should she try to set her- 
self right with Choate? , 

She shut her eyes. None of the pain 
she’d been fighting for two hours was like 
that she felt now. Before she spoke again 
she had made a decision. 

“Choate,” it almost seemed the wrong 
name to say, for this motionless, silent 
person surely could not be her husband, 
“Will you get my trunk out so Miss Flet- 
cher can pack it for me? I’m going home.” 

*“Home!” 

“Yes, to Honolulu on the Inter-Island 
boat tomorrow and on Friday take the 
Aorangi for Vancouver. She sails then. 
I know, from planning to get my letter to 
Dad off on her.” 


She gasped 


OU can’t go!” Choate’s voice was 

unsteady but she could not trouble 
herself to think whether from anger or some 
other cause. ‘‘Not the way you are!” 

“T can go better than I can stay.” She 
picked up the silver table bell the nurse 
had set beside her. Was it only last night 
she’d rung it and the maid had brought 
in the pineapple fritter—that she'd 
thought how fine Choate looked—only 
last night? 

When the nurse came she heard her own 
voice speaking with a weary finality. 
Would Miss Fletcher phone the doctor 
and ask him to come so they could plan 
about getting her aboard the boat? It 
would be awkward here, where there was 
no wharf, no pier, and passengers had to 
be rowed out in small boats and climb the 
boat stairs to the steamer. But they 
could put her on a stretcher and hoist her 
up in slings, the way they’d done with the 
hospital case that had to be got to Hono- 
lulu. 

Miss Fletcher shook her head. ‘“That’s 
a bad break of yours and your shoulder 
and arm are awfully bruised and sore. It 
can be managed, of course, but must you 

o?” 


“Tt’s imperative,” Marion told her, and 


She summoned the remnants of 
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then, for the nurse had raised the shade, 
and the released light revealed Choate’s 
face as stricken, she added without pre- 
meditation, ‘‘You see, this morning I had 
a wireless from Dad.” 

“But,” objected the nurse, “if we sent 
a message to your father, explaining 
things here?” 

“I’m not quite up to arguing.” Ma- 
rion’s voice was faint but decisive. “And 
nothing can keep me from going.” 

As far as Honolulu Miss Fletcher and 
Choate went with her. He was pale, 
silent, discomposed. She supposed the 
people who lifted her onto and off the 
steamer, into and out of the ambulance, 
thought him a_ husband devoured by 
anxiety. Miss Fletcher found at the hos- 
pital a Canadian nurse who for the pay- 
ment of her fare would be glad to look 
after her on the voyage north. When she 
had smoothed her patient into bed and the 
engines had quickened she ran out for a 
last look at what seemed to have been, for 
her, enchanted islands. Presently she 
came bustling back. “My dear, if I raise 
your head a bit you'll be able to get one 
glimpse of Diamond Head.” 


NEVER want to see it again!” 
Marion told her. 

She was surer than ever of that once 
she found herself in her father’s house, 
looking out from Queen Anne hill across 
the wide stretches of the Sound. This 
was her country, this region where No- 
vember was all cool grey mist, with the 
dull red of bricked streets and the bright 
red of mountain ash berries to warm it. 

People she knew filled her rooms with 
flowers and chatter. Her father sat beside 
her of evenings and told her of his pro- 
fessional cases. By and by she was driv- 


| ing, with furs soft about her face, and then 


with all her injuries over, was walking 
downtown to lunch at a big new hotel. 
The house parties at Victoria, the dances 
at Tacoma, the symphonies at Portland, 
of which Corinne had once reminded her, 
began again. Now and then people said, 
“And when do you expect your husband, 
Marion?” 

That was still a little vague, she would 
ainswer—one couldn’t leave a sugar plan- 
tation until certain things were done. 
These mainlanders would not know that 
the “certain things” were already done; 
that the grinding of the new crop wouldn’t 
commence until January; that if Choate 
had been coming, this would have been 
the perfect and convenient time. 

But he was not coming—not after her 
letter to him. It had been an answer to 
the contrite one he had written her. She 
wondered if in some way Johnnie had 
made clear how accidental had been their 
afternoon meeting or whether Choate’s 
intelligence had reasserted itself, had 
emerged from his suspicion? At any rate, 
he had begged her to let him come, to let 
him speak to her. Perhaps if she would 
see him she would realize his remorse, 
would even think of coming home with him. 

She had looked at the pages with the 
plantation’s name printed at the top and 
with Choate’s heavy black writing run- 


| ning across them in lines as direct as his 
| movements, and had told herself that this 


letter and its author could not possibly 
have any interest to her. Something of 
the detachment she felt got into her reply 
for she did not hear from him again. 
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The mists and rains of November thick- | 


ened into the rains and snows of December 
and she went on living her familiar pleas- 
ant life as if she had never left it. But she 
took to waking at four, in what was full 
night in these latitudes, her ears alert for 
the long wail of the mill whistle and for 
the subdued creak of springs as Choate 
rolled out of bed; she took to staring over 
the foggy grey Sound and thinking of blue 
and green waters, colored as if they had 
been Australian opals liquefied, into which 
she and Choate had plunged for late after- 
noon swims; she looked at the lines of dark 
conifers that climbed these northern hills 
and remembered the light grace of lean- 
ing cocoanut palms, royal palms like pil- 
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lars, flaming ponsiana trees that spread | 


themselves above the ground like cano- 
pies of Eastern potentates. 

It was after Christmas, on an evening 
when her father had gone back to the 
office, that Swedish Olga came up to her 
room, a card lying formally on a little 
silver tray, on her broad face the smile of 
one who brings a happy surprise. 

‘Miss Marton, your husband is calling!” 

Marion stood straight up out of her low 
chair and clutched with both hands at the 
edge of the reading table and stared at the 
beaming face of the maid. She heard the 
insistent small sound of rain against the 
curtained windows, the hissing murmur of 
flames that ran through the coal in the 
grate. Then she heard her own voice. 


“ce ELL Mr. Morrow, Olga, that I 
am engaged.” 

Amazement succeeded the smile on 

Olga’s face. She stared at her mistress so 


long that Marion let go her hold on the | 


table, ‘crossed the room, took the girl 


gently by her shoulders and pushed her | 


through the door. “Take that message 


down, Olga.” 


She stood waiting, she didn’t know for | 


what. She only knew that love and pride 
were at war within her. 


There was a knock on the door; the | 


maid re-entered. 


“‘He says, Miss Marion, he says it’s im- | 


portant! She extended a card to Marion. | 


There was writing on it now. “I’ve 
come all this way to see you and I must 
sail at noon tomorrow. Please—please, 
Marion!” 

Of course, she told herself, if she were 
really alive she’d feel this. But she’d been 
alive for just one moment of time, for that 
wild beating and aching of her heart when 
Olga had first come in. Now she was sunk 
again in apathy. It couldn’t be Choate 
downstairs, not the old Choate, the one 
she listened for of mornings. It was the 
stranger who'd stood beside her bed and 
wounded her with bitter words. 

“T’ve already given you my message, 
Olga. Tell Mr. Morrow I will not see 
him.” 

Olga went out. The rain sounded, the 
fire burned, exactly as they had done be- 
fore she came in. The same bowl of holly 
stood on the desk, the same books lay on 
the table. Nothing was changed. In 
another hour her father would be here, 
bringing her a posey or a lollypop along 
with his pleasant chat. Oh, she couldn’t 
see her kind father tonight! She’d go to 
bed now. 
sleep and rest and peace, darkness, 
oblivion! 

Plenty of darkness in the long northern 


Sleep was what she needed— | 
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N YOUR DREAMS of the Ha- 

waiian Islands what kind of a hotel 

have you visioned? What you 
have in mind, no doubt, is a place far 
removed from the commercial, every- 
day atmosphere. 

There is one hotel like that in 
Honolulu. 

It is The Pleasanton, set in a wondrous 
garden of tropical trees, plants and flowers 
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Hours and hours of it! { 
Daylight finally, a very different daylight | 
from the Island kind that came all at once | 
and that was, for the hours before it grew | 
too strong, so beautiful! | 
As soon as she could she rang for Olga. | 
Coffee and toast as quickly as possible, | 
tell the cook; and the smali car after that; 
and right away, the papers! She scanned | 
the shipping lists. Yes, it was the Lurline 
that went at noon. She had supposed so. | 
The little old Lurline. But when she sat 
behind the wheel and sent the car along 
the slippery streets she did not turn it 
toward the docks, nor yet the steamship | 
offices. She drove to gayer parts of town 
than these, went in and out of shops, the 


thing. She’d exhausted the down-town 

shopping section and still hadn’t enough. 
She’d have to drive out to the University 
district and time was slipping—already 
it was nearly ten! 

Home after the last rounds, hurrying 
all she dared on the skiddy pavements— 
and then hurrying at her task. But it 
must be well done—it must be lovely! 

The car again, this time to the docks. 
The half-hour whistle was sounding as she 
ran past the stevedores who shouted over 
the last of the freight. If only he weren’t 
aboard yet! If only he’d lingered at his 
hotel to escape this rain, this dark dock, 
these few people looking disconsolate 
under umbrellas! All so different from 
the gaiety, the color and sun, the music 
and laughter of a Honolulu sailing! She 
stood close to the foot of the gang-plank 
and let the rain beat on her so that she 
could shelter with her umbrella the cov- 
ered basket on her arm. ‘The fifteen- 
minute whi: stle sounded, and then’she saw 
him coming, hat down, head down, 
against the drive of the rain, heading for 
the plank. 

He was abreast of her, almost past her. 

Without a word, without a sound, she 
snatched the cover from the basket and | 
flung over his bent head a long carnation 
lei. 

He started, wheeled, stood rigid. The | 
lei, full and soft and perfect, white carna- 
tions blushed with pink, hung against his 
bedewed rough coat on that dismal day, | 
in that dismal place, as incongruous as 
ostrich feathers on iron. 

“Marion!” he was stammering. “You 
wouldn’t see me—” 

“Choate!” said Marion. “Don’t you 
see what I give you? My lei—and my 


” 





love! 





Strong Magic 


(Continued from page 27) 


house into the lagoon had not heartened 
Paea much. He took the big bowl of 
strong, black coffee. He sweetened it 
with “red” sugar and poured in some 
cocoanut milk. 
“Papahue,” said he, “what did she go 
Papahue dozed, rocking securely on 
big, flat feet spread for greater safety wide 
apart. At the question he opened one red 
“Piripoa,” he said. 
“Piripoa?”’ cried Paea. 
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“Oh,” droned Papahue. 

“She went for magic,” 
He drew a deep breath. 

“Piripoa has strong magic,” 


muttered Paea. 


assented 
Papahue. He opened his eyes, took the 
empty coffee bowl and scuffed back into 
the house. 

Paea heard Beckworth moving about 
in his room and wished suddenly that the 
white man was dead. He hated violence. 
Strategy, to Paea, was the man’s game the 
world over. So he could not actually see 
himself making way with Beckworth, 
cutting his throat, stabbing him or what 
not. But if the white man should die sud- 
denly, just drop in his tracks, as it were, 
how easy, how really pleasant to notify 
the great trading firm of Morganboy’s 
Limited, to assist in the composition of a 
proper letter of consolation to the wife at 
that place called Oregon where she was 
dutifully watching over the growing of 
saddle horses. Sounds from the house in- 
dicated that Beckworth, far from drop- 
ping dead, was preparing to go out to the 
river to bathe. With a sigh the pearl 
fisher went down to the store where Hip- 
polyte sat fresh and cheerful behind the 
counter smoking a stinking Algerian 
cigarette. 


OLYTE,” he said, despairingly, 
“just what did happen?” 

Hippolyte shook his sleek black head. 
“T don’ know, Paea,” he replied. “She 
paid me to take her to Bessemer’s place 
and to wait there. I waited two hours. 
She came back and I brought her here. 
Ough-h-h!” He looked at the pearl fisher 
and eritted his teeth. 

“Did she have anything?” asked Paea, 
hastily. The horrors of the night were too 
lately past for ':im to undertake to discuss 
Tiare. And as soon as she had slept she 
would be at it again, as if mysteriously 
strengthened by what she had received 
from Piripoa. 

“Did she, ’Polyte?”’ he persisted. 

“Did she?” the little storekeeper lifted 
thoughtful eyes. “Yes, she did. When 
she came back she did have something 
wrapped in her shawl. Something very 
small, though.” 

“Strongest magic often makes the 
smallest bundle,” said Paea sententiously. 
He turned away out of the store. 

There was nothing for him but to go 
and see Piripoa. If he wanted peace. And 
he did want it as a famished man craves 
food. The Wise Man was not the person 
to reveal the secrets of one client to an- 
other. But Piripoa was first of all Wise 
Man to that astute and charming brown 
Chiefess who was Paea’s mother. The 
pearl fisher ascended the backsteps and 
entered the house. One more appeal to 
the white man to take his search for ro- 
mance and the clamorous Tiare away from 
Moonrise Bay. Refused this hardly un- 
natural request he would seek help from 
Piripoa. 

A small, rusty car driven by a yellow 
boy rattled into the yard and came to an 
abrupt halt by the store. But Paea went 
on to the veranda where Beckworth, look- 
ing rather gaunt, was drinking coffee. 

‘Good morning,” he said, sulkily. 

Before the pearl fisher could speak 
the re came a light touch on his arm. 

“Letter,” said Papahue. But Paea drew 
back. He had Tiare in his mind and the 
strong magic of the Wise One at Papara. 
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he cried. “What letter? I do 
not get letters. Where did you get that?” 

“Teamo’s boy,” replied Papahue. “The 
Sin’ Francis brought it to Palun-tea this 
morning. Its marked for you, Paea, in a 
hurry,” he added with all the importance 
of one who cannot read. 

The pearl fisher tore the letter open. 
“Dear Paea:—” he read, “Although I 
think you have it coming to you on 
account of your sense’ of humor, the fel- 
lows here say I played it pretty low-down 
on you when I sent you Beckworth for a 
neighbor. Be that as it may, I am at- 
tempting now to balance the score and 
you can remember that in the future, you 
old joker. Here is my amende honorable. 
Beckworth’s wife is coming your way. 
She traced him through the steamship 
office in San Francisco. In due time she 
descended upon us for information. We 
gave it her and she’s leaving here for 
Moonrise Bay in the schooner Sainte 
Elise. Captain Yorke has got wind of 
something—I don’t know what, he didn’t 
get it here—but he thinks he sees a chance 
to fetch you a good bust on the jaw. I 
understand he does not intend to come 
into Moonrise Bay but proposes to anchor 
in that next cove above you and removed 
from the General’s Chateau. Then he in- 
tends to happen along with the injured 
wife—is she?—and he’s betting heavily 
he’ll surprise an interesting situation. So 
here’s your warning, Big Fellow. Now 
forgive and don’t forget you’ve signed up 
with us to go to Lasallai. Here’s luck! 
As ever, R. Fendall.” 

Paea looked away from the letter and 
drew a deep breath. He knew Cap’n 
Dexter Yorke. In two days the Sainte 
Elise would be snugly at anchor in the 
cove and the wife of Beckworth from that 
place called Oregon where she should be 
at that very moment looking after the 
breeding of saddle horses, would come to 
his peaceful man-house at Moonrise Bay. 
In the meantime. What of the strong 
magic Tiare had undoubtedly purchased 
from his mother’s Wise Men? He strode 
down to the launch to go to Papara. Beck- 
worth leaned far over the railing. 

“Now, look here, Paea,” he said argu- 
mentatively. ? 
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“Letter?” 


“Just where are you going? 
You know I don’t want to be left here by 
myself.” 


“ be back by noon,” returned 
Paea, moved in spite of himself. 

Beckworth rested his elbows on the 
railing and sunk his chin in his hands. 

“That yeller wretch’ll be back here 
long before that,” he announced deject- 
edly. 

“I’m leaving Papahue,” called Paea. 
“Make him bring up plenty of limes.”’ He 
started the engine and the launch shot 
away across the smooth water. 

It was already hot when he ran into 
the little cove formed by the river beside 
which Piripoa lived. The Wise One 
scowled when he saw him, certain wrin- 
kles appeared about his little, red, peer- 
ing eyes. So Paea knew that he smiled. 
Silently the pearl fisher placed his offering 
upon the damp coral doorstone of the 
little thatched house of split bamboo. A 
resigned black hen, bound with a shining 
bamboo thong, two dingy five franc notes 
and a heap of gayly wrapped packages of 
Scarfaloti. Piripoa watched closely as 
Paea deposited the gifts. 
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“Eyah,” he said and yawned and 
rubbed his old grey palms one against the 
other with an odd crackling sound like the 
touching of dry wood. “I have company 
every day now.” He glanced at the pearl 
fisher shrewdly from the corners of his 
little red eyes. 

Paea came directly to the point. The 
Wise Man had carried him a baby in his 
shrivelled black arms. Moreover, he 
could invoke powerful magic. So why 
make the effort to practise guile with him? 
He mentioned Tiare briefly and with 
great restraint. 

“What did she ask you for, Wise One?” 
he concluded. 

Piripoa gazed across the lagoon, the 
reef, the seas to the far horizon. His fin- 
gers explored the quiescent black hen. 

“She told me there was a white man 
she hated,” he answered. “She begged 
me to give her a charm against him.” He 
took his hand off the hen and pouched the 
money in some mysterious hiding place in 
the folds of his pareu. 


6 GAVE her what she had come for,” 
he said and continued to gaze far 
away. 

“What was that thing, Wise One?” 
murmured Paea, exercising great self 
control. 

Piripoa looked straight at him then. It 
was impossible to read the thoughts back 
of those little, peering red eyes. They had 
to do with contempt, though. 

“An image of that white man,” he re- 
plied. 

Paea drew back a step. Strong magic, 
indeed! It would be a wax image some 
twelve inches long; it would have some 
faint resemblance to Beckworth, no 
doubt in the world. In Tiare’s hands it 
would draw Beckworth after her as in- 
evitably as the moon drew the tides. By 
cutting off the head of the image she could 
kill him, maim him for life by lopping off 
a limb. And Beckworth’s wife was com- 
ing to Moonrise Bay with Cap’n Dexter 
Yorke, wily, ironic and his sworn enemy, 
to witness his discomfiture. He put out 
his hand. 

“Piripoa,” he began in a supplicating 
whisper. 

The Wise One lighted a cigarette. “It 
is done,” he announced. ‘And I have 
told her of the only thing she has to fear.” 

“Tell that to me also, Wise One,” 
pleaded Paea. 

Again Piripoa looked at him full. The 
pearl fisher saw that he smiled with an 
evil, uncanny shrewdness. 

“Only one like herself can break the 
spell,” he answered, cryptically. He rose 
and lifted the hen with the evident in- 
tention of carrying it to a little cage of 
split bamboo just across the yard. 

“But, Piripoa,” began Paea, prayer- 
fully. ‘Tell me—” 

“T have,” answered the Wise One. “My 
speech does not lack plainness. Rather 
it is you that lacks understanding.” He 
disappeared around a clump of manioc 
beside the hen jail. Then his head popped 
round again. 

“One word of warning. The woman 1s 
bad.” The head disappeared. 

Paea went down to the launch and sat 
on the cushioned seat and stared away to 
sea. To think, to think! To read the 
riddle. Why could he not? A great feel- 
ing of resentment against the whole white 
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race surged through him. The great, wide 
world was theirs to roam in‘and as if that 
were not room enough this particular dolt, 
this utterly incomprehensible American 
had to invade his peace at Moonrise Bay 
trailing behind him the unspeakable 
Tiare like a child a toy at the end of a 
string. 

The sea heaved tremulous against the 
horizon, the surf boomed on the reef, the 
sun wheeled in the sky. Like water from 
a bottle the precious minutes ran. Still 
Paea sat bemused. Only another like her- 
self could break the spell. There was not 
another like Tiare. In the islands. He 
hoped not in life. Suddenly the sky 
seemed to split in a rending flash of light. 
Paea leaped to his feet. That old Wise 
One! Shrewd, shrewd! A_ sense of 
humor, he had, like the gods he once had 
served. A way out he had arranged with 
his strong magic; a quiet and peaceful way 
for all concerned. Piripoa served his 
mother who wanted no noisy scandal at 
Moonrise Bay. He knew many things 
about Tiare besides that she was evil and 
ill to cross. Evidently he had expected 
Paea to come. 


HE pearl fisher started the engine. 

The launch shot away in a ring of 
foam, paralleling the white beach, opening 
up in each new curve a fresh vista of green 
loveliness. He drove the bow into the 
sand at Moonrise Bay and leaped out and 
harkened alertly. 

‘Tiare was there in the shrubs below the 
veranda. The ukulele throbbed, her voice 
rose shrill and plaintive in the thick heat 
of the afternoon. There was triumph in 
every note. Consciousness of that magic 
wax figure reposing safely in the house of 
General Lucius Crane was sending her on 
to victory. And Paea noted with a fresh 
spring of terror that seemed to give a 
choking upward thrust to his sinking 
heart, that Beckworth was looking down 
at her over the rail of the veranda. He 
Was angry as ever. But—he was looking 
down. Already Piripoa’s strong magic 
was beginning to work. 

‘‘Papahue,” shouted Paea. 

Tiare whirled and faced him. The pearl 
fisher scorned to throw stones. He left 
that act to his servant. Tiare knew this 
and hated him for an unspeakable high- 
caste. She began to curse him fluently, 
swaying like a gorgeous tiger lily in the 
green calyx of the shrubs. 

‘“Papahue,” shouted Paea again. 

Papahue thrust his head over the rail- 
ing of the veranda. “Oh,” he drowsily in- 
toned. : 

“Drive that woman away from there,” 
said Paea and walked on. 

Instantly arose the familiar, hateful 
duet of fury. Paea ascended the steps to 
the veranda. 

“Mr. Beckworth,” he said, “this offends 
my sense of what a man owes himself. 
Will you leave my place?” 

“T will not,” returned Beckworth. “It’s 
not my fault. I didn’t start anything. I 
just came down here looking for romance. 
I’m safe from that yeller girl here so here 
I’m going to stay.” 

Paea gazed after Tiare rushing away up 
the beach in a shrieking frenzy of tears 
and abuse. With the white sand beneath 
her little flying feet, the blue sky above 
and the green lagoon beyond could any- 
thing be lovelier? Or more infernal? He 
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felt confident the Sainte Elise would drop 
her anchor in the cove above Moonrise 
Bay early—at dawn, say—the next morn- 
ing. She used gas, the Sainte Elise—she 
did not have to wait for the wind. With- 
out replying to Beckworth he strode back 
through the house and down to the store. 
Duchesne was awake. He sat in his accus- 
tomed place behind the counter sipping 
tepid sugar and water. He looked damp, 
wilted, fe arfully depressed. 

“Paea,”’ he groaned, “I’m all in, Paea. 
That terrible creature! Why does he not 
take her and go away? I thought this was 
a man-house.” 

“Because he says he did not start her,” 
returned Paea. ‘‘Americans, you know, 
’Polyte, are all averse to stopping some- 
thing they had no hand in starting. But 
this will very soon be a man-house again,” 
he went on more cheerfully. “Suppose 
you had some candles, ’Polyte.” 


ELL, we have,” returned Hip- 
polyte, sipping drearily. 

“Take as many as you need, then,” 
said Paea, ‘and make me one of those 
little figures that you love to fashion for 
the children. Make it a woman. ’Polyte 
—can you make it look like Tiare?” 

Duchesne ceased sipping in earnest 
then. “Paea,” he said very low. “What 
are you after?” 

“Peace,” whispered Paea like the other 
conspirator. 

“Tt will take until dawn tomorrow,” 
began Hippolyte, warningly. 

“Work fast,” Paea urged. 

It was nearly dawn after a night of 
shrieks, curses, flying missiles and mad- 
dening flashes of peace that the pearl 
fisher leaned wearily across the veranda 
railing and spoke. 

“Tiare!” 

“Ah-h-h!” A sharp volley of abuse. 

“Go away from this place, Tiare.” 

“Give me my man, you high-caste un- 
speakable, give me my man!” 

“He is not your man, Tiare.” 

“He is! You lie! He is! I am Tiare. 
I have strong magic.” 

“Suppose your magic told you he was 
not a man at all.”” Paea began to laugh, 
the whole moonlit beach re-echoed with 
his jolly mirth. 

“That is another lie!’ And a great deal 
more. Much more. Tiare was past mis- 
tress of the power of invective. 

Beckworth writhed in his big wicker 
chair. ‘For God’s sake shut that up,” he 
cried. 

“T have strong magic to tell me that is a 
lie,” panted Tiare from below. 

“Has that strong magic spoken since 
yesterday?” demanded Paea. 

Silence in the shadows beneath the 
trees. Paea slipped back into the house. 

“Ts it ready, ’Polyte?” he asked. 

Blear-eyed and weary from his night of 
toil Hippolyte still showed the happiness 
of the creative artist. 

“T never made a better,” he said. He 
held up the doll. “It does look a lot like 
Tiare.” 

Paea snatched the dainty wax toy and 
thrust it in the pocket of his coat. 

“Papahue, come,” he said, breathlessly. 
“Be quick. We go the short way under 
the trees. Tiare’s started by the beach— 


Oh, yes she has, she has gone back to look 
at her strong magic. Come!” 
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Follow Rise to 
the catch 
“Sunset” “TheSun” 
South- daily at 
West dawn in 
each day the South- 

or East and 


You will arrive at the mellow sunny 

land of all-the-year-round travel with 

no blinding blizzards or scorching 
summer humidity. 


Welcome 
to the romantic land of Olive 
Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, Paul 
Kruger, Louis Botha and Rider 
Haggard 


Witness the majesty of Livingstone’s 
Victoria Falls or the silent wonders 
of gem and sculpture in the Cango 
Caves. 
Come, where Romance'of Big Game 
(5,000,000 acre National Park) Dia- 
monds and Gold, still flame and 
mingle your interests among quaint 
Kaffir Kraals where peaceful war 
drums still thrill. 


Enjoy the comfort of well-appointed trains 
(or private railroad car) and the conveniences 
of modern cities (hotels, golf, etc.) en route. 


Over 8000 tourists visited South Africa last year. 


Free travel book ‘‘Tour South Africa” available 


S. A. Government 





jureau Name 
No. 11 Broadway 
New York City ] Address 























ALEXANDER YOUNG 


HOTEL 


HONOLULU 
HAWAII 





European Plan 
CAFE 
CAFETERIA :: ROOF GARDEN 


IN THE CENTER OF BUSINESS 











The 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 





Resrees.........55. $30,366,293.82 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits......... $3,021,243.03 

Pe $25,750,356.20 





10 Branches at Strategic Points to 
afford a complete Territorial Bank- 
ing Service. 
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“She’s coming up the beach, Paea,” said 
Papahue, fearfully. 
Barefooted, clad only in pareus, they 
stood close beside the house of General 
Lucius Crane. Its delicate orchid and 


emerge in the faint pearl mist of dawn. 


| The doll, rolled in Paea’s coat, lay beside 


them on the ground. 

“We can’t go in by the front door,” said 
Paea. “She'll see us.” 

“We can’t go in by the back,” wailed 
Papahue. “No door.” 

“Tl lift up the roof,” said Paea. 

“The handle that grinds the roof is on 
the front veranda, whimpered Papahue. 
“That Tiare’s coming; Paea, she’s coming 


| fast.” 


Paea seized a heavy bamboo pole that 


| lay beside the house. He thrust it under 


the eaves that jutted out to the fraction 


| of an inch to the fastidious General’s 


taste. His knees bent, the muscles stood 
out along his arms, across his shoulders; 
the splendid column of his throat was 
hard as stone. Once he heaved. Twice. 
The corner of the roof went up higher. 


| white beauty was just beginning to | 
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| Three times. He spoke and his voice was 
| calm. | 


66 ET that thing out of my coat. 
Get up on my shoulder, go up the 
pole. Get in there, Papahue.” 
“Paea—” Papahue wept. 
“Be quick,” said the pearl fisher. “Find 
her strong magic. Put the one you have 


in the place of it. Be quick. I can see her | 


running. Soon she will see us and you | 
ag 


know Tiare.” 

She did not see them, though. 
were back among the manioc and Paea 
had Tiare’s strong magic in his hand when 
they heard a door slam and knew posi- 


| tively that ‘Tiare had reached the house. 





Silence. A long and piercing shriek. 
Crash after crash of glass and china. 
Furious, contemptuous laughter. A hurt- 
ling crackle that marked the fate of some 
of the General’s chairs. 

“Come Papahue,” Paea said. “Tiare’s 
strong magic has told her she is going back 
to town. We'll all sleep tonight. And 
Mr. Beckworth has a bill to pay.” 

Approaching the freed man-house Paea 
saw a white signal on the beach beyond. 
A message from the watchman he had set. 
The Sainte Elise was anchored in the cove 
and the white woman and Cap’n Dexter 
Yorke were coming around the beach. 
Paea went up on the veranda. 

“Fetch coffee, Papahue,”’ he said. 

The white woman and Cap’n Yorke 
came through the gate from the beach and 
up the steps. She walked a little in front. 
Her face was white, she looked utterly 
terrified and equally determined. Yorke’s 
half-closed, cruel eyes were full of eager 
anticipation. The woman looked full at 
Paea. 

“Where is my husband?” she demanded. 

Beckworth, bathed, dressed, ready for 
his early morning coffee walked out the 


| door. Instantly the woman looked lovely, 
| delightfully surprised. 


glad. 


| why I came. 


“Tom,” she cried. “Oh, Tom, I’m so 
They said at that trading place 
that there was a house here that I might 
rent until the steamer came back; that’s 
Oh, I’m so glad you are 
here! The black colt, Tom, he’s turned 
out beautifully. True in all his gaits and 
perfect conformation. I got the price 


They | 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


With Stop-over in Europe 






The Belle 
of Cattaro 


rf attaro and Ragusa, 
dream cities on the Dalmatian coast of 
the blue Adriatic; and Cetinje, battle- 
scarred stronghold of old Montenegro 
—theselittleknownbutfascinatingplaces 
areincludedintheCanadian Pacificgth 
annual Mediterranean cruise. Then 
thereareSpain, Algiers,Malta,Athens, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem,Bethlehem, 
Mount of Olives, Gethsemane, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Pyramids and Sphinx, 
lovely Venice, Pompeii, the Lichote 
ping Riviera, Cherbourg and England. 
Stop-over in Europe if you like. This 
cruise is under one management, Can- 
adian Pacific, ship and shore, assuring 
the best of everything. Sailing from 
New York, February 12,0n the smart 
Empress of France, favorite liner of 
H.R. H. Prince of Wales. Sixty-four 
days, 15 countries, 17 ports, 19 days in 
Palestine and Egypt, numerous side 
trips. Make reservations now for choic- 
est accomodations—tear out this ad as 
# reminder, 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques Good the World Over 


Canadian Pacific 


W orld’s greatest travel system 


Call on or write local agents or 
Canadian Pacific offices at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle 








/REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


) 





| Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 


From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nays Bldg. 

Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 

Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 

New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinwati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 

St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CunarpD-ANCHOR LInEs new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 
121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss **California’’ sailing Jan. 19 
from N. Y. and Feb. 5, Los Angeles. 
7th cruise, including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 

23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
38d Norway— Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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Alluring 
Beauty 


NOT a gift of the Gods — 


but something within reach of all 


PERFECT the surface of your skin, 
and you literally perfect all. For a 
cleat skin, free from unsightly tan, 
freckles, redness, sallowness and other 
blemishes and imperfections, is the first 
and major step toward securing alluring 
beauty for your own sweet little self. 
The serenity displayed by alluring 
beauties is theirs because they feel so 
secure. They know that when the 
powder blows off, their skin will show 
no hideous imperfections. They have 
eradicated the unsightly blemishes by 
persistent and intelligent care. And 
this, you too can do. The secret lies 
in the regular use of El Estado Lemon 
Cleansing Creme. It is not just another 
creme—it is a famous Spanish formula, 
made from real Lemon Oil—contains 
none of those harmful “‘bleach-quick” 
synthetic acid imitations. It goes to 
the source of skin troubles, whitens the 
skin gradually, corrects the over-activity 
of the pigment, and cleans the pores 
as no other creme you heretofore have 
used. Nearly all toilet- goods counters 
feature genuine El Estado Lemon 
Cleansing Creme in dollar jars, but 
should you wish to try it before you 
buy it, we will gladly mail you a free 
sample. * * * E) Estado Products Co., 
Seattle, Washington, 


El Estado 


LEMON Creme 


Seld by the Owl and other leading 
drug stores 














CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramente 

SAN FRANCISCO -SACRAMENTO R. R. 


40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write Oakland, Cal. 











CAMERA CRAFT 


4 For Picture Lovers 
15 Cents per Copy $1.50 per Year 


Or send $3.25 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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you put on him, Tom, and the four 
others—” 

“Betty,” cried Beckworth, he caught 
her in his arms. “I’m glad you took a 
holiday,” he went on, looking down rap- 
turously into her uplifted face. “Gosh, 
I’m glad!” 

Yorke shot a glare at Paea. “What did 
you do?” he demanded, sharply. 

“T°” The pe arl fisher shook his head in 
bland denial. “I have done nothing. 
What could I do? Have some coffee.” 

But Yorke went down the front steps 
three at a time and strode away up the 
beach in the direction of the orchid and 
white house. 

“Paea,” said Beckworth, happily. “You 
know I told you about my wife? Here 
she is.” 

Paea rose and bowed with a wonderful, 
ceremonious grace. Betty Beckworth 
surveyed him so big and handsame, so 
dark and smiling, her eyes sparkled with 
distrust. 


ce O you live here alone, Mr. Paea?” 
she asked. 

Again Paea bowed. “This is a man- 
house, Mrs. Beckworth,” he replied. “But 
we will regret it when your husband takes 
you away.” 

The wailing crepitation of 
floated up from the beach. 

“Oh, look,” cried Betty Beckworth. 
“Look, who is that with Cap’n Yorke? 
Isn’t she lovely? A perfect amber nymph. 
And so picturesque. Oh, she’s like a 
figure out of romance. Have you ever 
seen her before, Tom?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tom. “She’s a yeller 
girl that’s been pervading the beach a 
whole lot. She’s got a terrible voice to 
sing, | know that. Terrible. Has she 
gone with that man?’ He looked at 
Pac a. 

“IT am convinced of it,”’ said the pearl 
fisher with grave emphasis. 

Beckworth seized his wife’s hand. A 
look of ardent happiness suffused his face. 

“Betty,” he said, “there’s a house we 
can get right around the beach here. We 
can stay there until its time to catch the 
steamer home. We gotter train those 
colts. But we’re here, now. Come on, 
Betty, say, this is real romance.” 

Hand in hand they went down the steps 
and through the green gate to where Mrs. 
Beckworth’s luggage was deposited on the 
white beach. 

Paea sank deep into one of the wicker 
chairs. Peace at last! Ah, the strong and 
understanding magic of old Piripoa. To 
trick Tiare into thinking her idol was a 
woman like herself and so send her away 
all unrevengeful. That white man in | 
search of romance hanging so prosaically 
to his wife’s hand when he might have 
tamed Tiare. Peace in his own place, the 
man-house. Peace, peace. 

“Paea,” ventured Papahue. 
sick, Paea?”’ 

“No,” returned Paea in a happy mum- 
ble. “Sleepy. But if any white men 
come here—I’m dead.” He slept pro- 
foundly. 
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Classified Advertising 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Stanislaus County, ey nae ee farmers 
made $35,000,000 last year—aAll year cro nd 
cheap— Write for booklet, Dept. C3 tanislaus 
County Development Board, odesto, Calif. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘‘Record of Invention Blank”’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your eh 
for our inspection and instructions. Free. Ter: 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg. ss 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opin- 
ion. Watson E. Coleman, -y 3 leeiniainiats 724 
Ninth St., N. W. Washington, D. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—New plan. makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a 
real manufacturer. Write for FREE SAMPLES. 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York 





Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other government positions, $125 to 
$225 month. Write for particulars, Mokane, A-35, 
Denver, Colo. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines, )xperienc e unnecessary, De- 
tails and copyright book FREE, Press Syndicate, 
1255, St. Louis, Mo, 





Men, get Forest Ranger Job; $125-$200 mo. 
and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap, 








etc.; experience unnecessary. For details, write 
Norton, 233, McMann, Denver, Colo. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 





Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, 
dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbocks, make-up goods. Big catalog 
free. T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
32, Chicago. 


LITERARY CRITIC 





Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Movels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D'Orsay, P. O. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 


STAMMERING 





St-stu-t-t-tering and stammering cured at 
home. Instructive booklet FREE. Walter 
McDonnell, 177 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 





ui MINION EET mm 


Chinese -American Bank, Ltd, 
HONOLULU 
Corner King and Nuuanu Streets 


Capital Paid in - - «- «- $ 150,000.00 
~— and Undivided } 217,465.24 


Profits June 30, 1926f ~ ~ ~ 
Deposits, June 30,1926 - - ~- 2,623,677.16 














Painting on 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL 


BY 


Honolulu Decorating Co. 


BRUCE R. McBRIDE 301 Castle & Cooke Bldg. 
anager HONOLULU 














FRUIT CAKE 


1 cup Wesson Oil « 132 cups brown sugar 
4 eggs - 3 cups flour - 1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, + _ 1 teaspoon ground cloves 
2 teaspoons allspices + 1 cup shaved citron - 2 teaspoonfuls salts 
1 cup fruit juicw +. 1 cup chopped cand.ed pineapple 
1)a cups candied cherries . I cup raisins 
1 cup chopped figs - 3 cups nuts 
Mix Wesson Oil, sugar and egg yolks and beat vigorously 
for two minutes. Si‘t together spices, salt, baking powder 
and 2 cups of the flour and add alternately with the fruit 
juice to the first mixture. Then add fruit and nuts which 
have been mixed with the remaining cup of flour. Fo!d ia 
egg whites, beaten stiff, and bake ia a very slow oven (275 
degrees F.) for about four hours. 


fs ms Y 


It’s surprising how a delicate shortening like Wesson Oil brings out the ric 


flavor of a fruit cake and makes it taste better than even fruit cake usually does 








